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PASTORALIA 
The Pastoral Ministry 


Though the entire seminary course is in a measure directed 
towards practical ends, there is one department which more imme- 
diately than the others deals with practical issues and aims to 
prepare the young priest for the proper and efficient discharge of 
the various duties of his office. This immediate practical prepara- 
tion is of vital importance, since without it the young levite, in 
spite of his intellectual training, would have difficulties in finding 
his bearings amid his new surroundings, and be sorely bewildered 
and perplexed by the multiplicity of the duties that confront him. 
To Pastoral Theology, therefore, on account of its great practical 
value, a high rank should be assigned in the hierarchy of seminary 
studies. The young man who enters upon his duties without the 
practical guidance derived from this branch of theology labors under 
a severe handicap and deserves our sympathy. He may, it is true, 
in the course of time overcome this disadvantage, but only after 
many mistakes and disappointments. Learning by experience is a 
costly process involving much wastefulness. Some things will 
always have to be left to experience, because no amount of training 
can anticipate all possibilities of application, but the number of these 
things should be reduced to a minimum. This is especially true 
with regard to such an important business as that of the saving of 
souls. The less we leave in this matter to happy chance and 
hit-or-miss methods, the better it is. We do not share the cheap 
contempt which a certain type of mind affects for applied science. 
Speculative science may in itself be of a higher order than applied 
science, but in a world that calls for action the latter cannot be 
denied a foremost place. Experienced pastors who have eked out 
their inadequate practical training by their own experiences will 
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be the first to put a high value on Pastoral Theology. Unhesitatingly 
they will endorse what Father J. B. Hogan, S.S., writes in its favor: 
“Such is Pastoral Theology, a compound of intuition, experience, 
and positive knowledge, inexhaustible as a science, as an art never 
sufficiently known. It is the crowning, for the pastor of souls, of 
all other forms of knowledge, the connecting link by which all 
ecclesiastical science is placed in contact with its ultimate object. 
True, while never entirely out of sight from the beginning, it should 
not occupy the foreground in the period of preparation, because 
studies of a purely practical kind lack depth, and fail to strengthen 
the mind. But sacred knowledge once mastered, the chief effort 
must be in the direction of its endless applications ; and thus Pastoral 
Theology will have the largest share of all in the pastoral life.”* 

The pastoral ministry has a business side for which a labor-saving 
technique has been devised. To be well acquainted with these tech- 
nical aspects of the pastoral office will stand the pastor in good stead 
and greatly facilitate his work. If Pastoral Theology gives due 
attention to these matters of a routine nature, it thereby renders a 
valuable service. Familiarity with business methods will make it 
possible for the pastor to meet the problems of external administra- 
tion with resourcefulness and to settle them with dispatch, leaving 
him time for the work that touches more closely on the heart of 
the pastoral office. This heart of the pastoral ministry is the care 


1“Clerical Studies” (Boston). Substantially in agreement with the learned and 
pious Sulpician, we cannot wholly accept his estimate of the school of experience. 
Thus, he writes: “But the great training-school of Pastoral Theology is the experi- 
ence of life. For, as already observed, Pastoral Theology is not so much a 
science as an art; the art of arts, St. Gregory calls it, ars artium regimen ani- 
marum; and, like all arts, it is learned principally by observation and practice. 
Science supplies only the underlying principles; art teaches how to apply them. 
Thus, engineering is based on mathematics and the natural sciences; but a perfect 
knowledge of them does not suffice to make an engineer. Medicine implies a 
knowledge of the human frame; but the ablest anatomist or physiologist may 
make a very poor practitioner. In the same way dogmatic, moral and ascetic 
theology prepare a candidate for the ministry, but do not suffice to fit him for 
it; and even with the other helps to which we have referred, he still remains 
very inadequately equipped for his work at the outset” (op. cit.). Now, we do 
not deny that a young priest can and should profit by the experience of his 
elders, and it is for this very good reason that his superiors usually attach him 
for some time to an experienced pastor before entrusting to him the administra- 
tion of a parish. But this does not exclude the necessity of previous practical 
training. The young physician can, indeed, learn much from an experienced 
practitioner, but still he is not sent forth without actual practical training. So 
it is with the young priest. Pastoral Theology begins in the Seminary, but it 
does not end with ordination. It is the one science from which the priest is 
never graduated. “Darum soll die Pastoraltheologie eine Bildungsschule sein, 
welche der Seelsorger nie verlassen darf, weil er in ihr nie ausgelernt hat” 
(Dr. Cornelius Krieg, “Wissenschaft der Seelenleitung,” St. Louis, Mo.). 





















2“Pastoral Theology” (New York City). 
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of souls. The rest is the external setting, the scaffolding sub- 
ordinated to the primary objective. Quite appropriately, therefore, 
Bishop William Stang describes the function of Pastoral Theology 
as follows: “Pastoral Theology is the science which teaches the 
proper discharging of the various duties of the priest in the care of 
souls. It is the scientific application of the different branches of 
theology whose study it presupposes. As a science, it has its rules, 
directions, and customs, which serve as its principles. Its end is the 
preparation of the young ecclesiastic for his sublime destiny worthily 
to represent Christ among the people and to continue the work of 
His redemption : ‘Dominus Noster Jesus Christus, e terris ascensurus 
ad coelos, sacerdotes sui ipsius vicarios reliquit (Conc. Trid.).’’” 
In this definition the technique of pastoral administration and the 
routine work of parish management assume, as is proper, only a 
subsidiary position. 

But even the care of souls itself has an official side and an admin- 
istrative aspect. The regulation of the parish services and the 
administration of the Sacraments are bound up with considerable 
detail of an official and legal character. But these matters, as well 
as those referred to above, pertain to the narrower and legal con- 
cept of the pastoral ministry and do not concern us at the moment. 
Our concern is the personal aspect of the pastoral office. This is the 
side to be stressed in connection with the work of convert-making. 


THE CARE OF SOULS 


The word “ministry” has two connotations. The one implies 
authority, rule and government. If we take the word in this sense, 
the pastor is the minister of the Church, that is, its official repre- 
sentative in the parish. He has received the official commission to 
rule the flock which has been entrusted to him. It is this sense 
which is chiefly expressed in the term, regimen animarum, with its 
suggestion of jurisdiction. Though the ministry, taken in the sense 
indicated, is most emphatically for the good of souls, it involves 
an exercise of authority and constitutes a governmental function. 
The pastor rules, directs, guides and governs his flock, and the 
flock responds by obedience and docility. 
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Another meaning, however, is contained in the word. Ministry 
also conveys the notion of service. Though sometimes obscured by 
natural human pride, this idea of service is nevertheless essential 
to the pastoral ministry. The care of souls is the service of souls, 
The pastor ministers to the spiritual needs of men. He helps and 
assists men to reach their eternal destiny. To this humbler function 
of service the Lord gives emphasis when He says: “You know that 
they who seem to rule over the Gentiles lord it over them; and their 
princes have power over them. But it is not so among you; but 
whoever will be greater shall be your minister. And whoever will 
be the first among you shall be the servant of all. For the Son 
of Man also is not come to be ministered unto; but to minister and 
to give His life a redemption of many.’* “Servant of souls’ is 
the title in which the pastor should glory, and to minister to the 
spiritual needs of men ought to be his consuming ambition. At times 
this service is rendered by official acts and by the exercise of pastoral 
authority, but at other times it will take on much humbler forms. 

Care of souls exercised in behalf of non-Catholics will in the 
nature of the case be of a non-official character. It will be a purely 
friendly service of a personal kind, unsupported by the authority 
derived from the official capacity of the pastor. The means which it 
utilizes will manifestly have to be of a different kind. If the wirga 
ferrea is always a dangerous instrument of the pastoral ministry, 
it is here totally out of place. The assumption of authority, per- 
fectly legitimate in dealing with members of the parish, will be of 
no avail in our relations with non-Catholics and will produce no 
results. The judicial correction employed, positis ponendis, with 
good effect among our own is inapplicable to outsiders, since the 
exercise of an authority which is not acknowledged invariably creates 
resentment. Hence, many of the helps on which the pastor may rely 
in the exercise of his official ministry must be relinquished when he 
extends the care of souls to outsiders. 

Since the care of souls to be exercised in behalf of non-Catholics 
presents so many unique features, Pastoral Theology will devote 
to it a separate chapter treating of the norms of procedure that 
govern this part of the pastor’s work. It stands to reason that a 


8 Mark, x. 42-48. 
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different procedure is called for because, whereas the members of 
the flock have with respect to the appointed pastor the relation of 
subjects to a superior, the non-Catholics are bound to him by no 
official relation. Here is an uncultivated field and new ground 
will have to be broken. Even the excellent Pastoral Theology of 
Dr. Cornelius Krieg is incomplete in this respect.‘ 


THE NATURE OF THE CARE OF SOULS 


The spiritual ministry of non-Catholics constitutes a special appli- 
cation of the care of souls in general. It, therefore, presupposes 
a knowledge of the general norms that govern the ways in which 
we can minister to the spiritual needs of our fellowmen and assist 
them in the attainment of eternal life. Pastoral Theology, accord- 
ingly, will have to enter into a description of the nature, the aims, 
the forms and the means of the care of souls. This is one of the 
most helpful services it can render to those who are about to begin 
their apostolic labors. 


The first thing to do is to impress the candidate for the priesthood 
with the supreme importance and the exalted character of this work. 
Nothing could be more disastrous than to take the duties of the 
pastoral ministry lightly and to enter upon them with inadequate 
preparation. The young priest must fully realize the awful responsi- 
bility which he assumes. The burden is almost too heavy for 
human shoulders and should be acéepted with a sense of trepidation, 
for mistakes made in the exercise of the spiritual ministry may have 
consequences that reach into eternity. Harm may be done of an 
irremediable character. Of course, scrupulousness is not to be 
encouraged, but levity in a matter where such tremendous interests 
are at stake would verge on the criminal. All writers on the subject 
accordingly take great pains to instill into the heart of the priest 
a sober sense of responsibility. To approach the care of souls light- 
heartedly bespeaks a shallow mind and foredooms one to utter 
failure. What a deep sense of responsibility breathes in the words 
with which St. Gregory the Great opens his immortal Regula Pas- 


4The fact is that the formal object of Pastoral Theology considered in the 
traditional manner excludes the consideration of this topic. Hence we have been 
pleading for an extension of its scope and trust to have shown that such an 
extension is justified. The “Manual of Pastoral Theology” by the Rev. Frederick 
Schulze has a chapter on the instruction of converts. 
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toralis: “Pastoralis cure me pondera fugere delitescendo voluisse, 
benigna, frater carissime, atque humili intentione reprehendis; que 
ne quibusdam levia esse videantur, przsentis libri stylo exprimo de 
eorum gravedine omne, quod penso; ut et hzc, qui vacat, incaute 
non expetat; et qui incaute expetiit, adeptum se esse pertimescat.”® 

St. Augustine expresses the same sentiments in his letter to Bishop 
Valerius: “Before all things I ask your pious wisdom to take into 
consideration that, on the one hand, if the duties of the office of 
a bishop, or presbyter, or deacon be discharged in a perfunctory 
and time-serving manner, no work can be in this life more easy, 
agreeable, and likely to secure the favor of men, especially in our 
day, but none at the same time more miserable, deplorable, and 
worthy of condemnation in the sight of God; and, on the the other 
hand, that if in the office of the bishop, or presbyter, or deacon the 
orders of the Captain of our salvation be observed, there is no work 
in this life more difficult, toilsome, and hazardous, especially in our 
day, but none at the same time more blessed in the sight of God.’”* 

The thought of the awfulness of the pastoral ministry and the care 
of souls recurs again and again in the writings of the Fathers and 
the Saints. We would not be justified in regarding it merely as 
a pious exaggeration. It is deeply imbedded in the consciousness 
of the Church. Thus, Dr. Franz Hettinger writes: “This is the 
conclusion to which all have come who have considered what a 
heavy burden was to be laid on their shoulders; they deemed them- 
selves too weak to bear it, the responsibility too great which they 
were about to take upon themselves, and they trembled at the thought 
that they would one day have to give an account of their steward- 
ship. . . . I have dwelt at length on the thoughts of St. Gregory 
of Nazianzus on the office of the priest. They are not words of 
yesterday or of the day before; they are voices that have sounded 
through a thousand years and have found an echo in the soul of 
every noble priest. Read also the six books of St. John Chrysostom 
‘On the Priesthood,’ and the four books of St. Gregory the Great 
on the Regula Pastoralis. You will find that the same ideas recur 
in them. You will understand that these are not the private opinions 
of certain individuals, but that it is the spirit of the Church which 


8 Sancti Gregoriti Magni Regula Pastoralis. 
SEp. xxi. 
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speaks in them, which has spoken through the course of so many 
centuries, which has instructed so many holy priests, zealous pastors, 
pious shepherds, and strengthened them, and rendered them zealous 
in their work. Thus, those Saints thought, spoke and acted, who, 
fearing the burden of pastoral care, at first fled therefrom and then, 
knowing it to be the will of God, subjected their shoulders to it, 
and now shine as lights in Holy Church.”’ 

A proper conception of the grandeur of the pastoral ministry and 
the responsibilities connected with the care of souls is the only 
sufficient motive that will induce the candidate for the priesthood to 
prepare himself adequately for the arduous duties of his sacred 
office, for it must not be left out of sight that this preparatory train- 
ing is exacting and involves many sacrifices. A lesser motive than 
the one mentioned will not be equal to the strain put upon it. Stu- 
dents who are not sustained by this exalted motive will but too 
soon grow weary of their studies and become lax in their efforts 
at spiritual self-improvement. They will be content with the mini- 
mum measure of knowledge, if indeed they acquire that much, and 
satisfied with a low degree of virtue. 

The grandeur of the care of souls, as understood by the Catholic 
Church, is derived from the fact that it is a continuation of the 
ministry of Christ itself. It is a vicarious ministry to be carried 
on in His name and according to the norms which He has laid down. 
Far from being a man-made institution, it is divine in origin and 
supernatural in its orientation. A serviceable definition which 
brings out in due relief the supernatural elements has been elaborated 
by Dr. Krieg. It reads: “The care of souls collectively taken 
denotes those activities of the rightly ordained and authorized min- 
isters of the Church, by which they apply in the name of Christ 
and the Church the fruits of redemption to the souls of men.”* 
This circumstance that the care of souls is in reality the work of 
Christ vicariously performed by the priest places it on the highest 
conceivable plane and makes it transcend all merely human activity. 
For the conscientious performance of this work the priest is imme- 
diately responsible to Him whom he represents. 

The object towards which the care of souls is directed likewise 


™“Timothy or Letters to a Young Theologian” (St. Louis, Mo.). 
8 Ob. cit. 
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invests it with a supreme dignity. The divine ministry has to do 
with souls, and its great concern is to save them from eternal ruin. 
Nothing could be grander. In the estimate of God the soul is of 
priceless value. It is His masterpiece, and to win it He goes to 
infinite pains. On the other hand, eternal perdition is the culmina- 
tion of all tragedy, a lot too horrible to contemplate. Nothing more 
is needed to illustrate the dignity and value of the divine ministry. 
The subject was a favorite theme of St. John Chrysostom, and 
never does his eloquence rise to loftier heights than when he deals 
with this topic. Let us listen to his inspiring words: “Though thou 
bestowest immense riches on the poor, thou doest more in converting 
a single soul. Why? Because nothing is so pleasing to God and so 
much His care as the salvation of souls. . . . What is equivalent 
to the care of souls? Neither fasting, nor sleeping on the ground, 
nor vigils nor anything else can equal it.” 

The care of souls, then, is the greatest thing to which we can 
devote our energies and our life. There is something sacramental 
about it, something truly divine. We understand without difficulty 
why St. Gregory the Great calls the care of souls the art of arts. 
We also understand why these words have again and again been bor- 
rowed by other writers until they have swelled to a gigantic chorus 
reéchoing through all the ages of the Church and beating on our 
‘ears with commanding and majestic instancy. 

If the aspirant to the sacred ministry learns from Pastoral 
Theology the supreme dignity and the overshadowing importance of 
the care of souls, he has learned a lesson of paramount value, basic 
to his entire priestly life. 


CHARLES BRUEHL, D.D. 











PERSONALITIES IN PREACHING 
By THE RicuTt Rev. Mscr. H. T. Henry, Litt.D. 


The word personality has various meanings. This paper uses the 
word in that plural form which often stands for disparaging com- 
ment upon others. 


The previous paper commended patience in preaching. Impatience 
may lead us to indulge in personalities in the pulpit. In “La Prédica- 
tion,’ Father Longhaye says that even favorable remarks about 
others are out of place in the pulpit: “Personalities, even if they be 
of a most complimentary kind, come with poor grace from the pul- 
pit; and even Bourdaloue erred greatly, in my humble opinion, if, as 
Madame de Sévigné would have it, he once described in three points 
the conversion of Treville.” If we are hardly permitted to compli- 
ment a person even indirectly in our sermons, it is clearly less per- 
missible to utter anything against him, whether formally or im- 
plicitly. 


I 


There are, first of all, the personalities that find their opportunity 
and source during our preaching. I find a humorous illustration in 
Lecoy de la Marche’s “La Chaire Frangaise au Moyen Age.” 
Jacques de Vitry had been declaiming on one occasion against the 
wickedness of women, and noticed that several of those present were 
beginning to turn away from him. “Do you now want me,” he 
asked, “to speak of the good woman? I will speak of this old 
woman whom I see asleep. . . . For God’s sake, if any one has a pin, 
let him wake her up: people who sleep during the sermon take good 
care not to sleep at meals.” There was humor and comment alike 
in this sally, and under all the circumstances of the case the preacher 
could be pardoned. Meanwhile, there could hardly be any unpleas- 
ant sting (unless the pin were actually used) in the unforeseen event. 

There was a sting, however, in the remonstrance uttered by the 
chancellor in Notre Dame who, in 1273, reproached certain citizens 
for turning their backs on the preacher as soon as they saw him, 
and leaving the church as he was mounting the pulpit. He flung 
after them: “That’s what frogs do when the vine is in flower: the 
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perfume either drives them away or kills them, just as the sweet- 
ness of God’s word sets those citizens flying.” Here again there 
was some apparent justification for the reproach. We can only hope 
that it was uttered in such a way as to obviate the suspicion that 
the preacher was indulging anger at what he considered as a personal 
affront. He might better have waited until such a disorderly crowd 
had left the church, and then taken occasion to comment quietly on 
the danger of shutting one’s ears to the words of the Gospel of 
Christ. Such a quiet remonstrance would certainly come at length 
to the ears of the dissidents and affect them better than did the angry 
fling at their departing backs. 

We are spared such indecorum on the part of our people. They 
do not leave the church just before the sermon, although some per- 
sons come strolling in after the sermon is ended. Amidst our homi- 
letic tribulations we can accordingly console ourselves that we do 
do not have to close the doors of the church to keep people in for 
the sermon, as St. Czsarius of Arles thought it necessary to do in his 
far-off days: “Ne quis vero ante sermonem de templo exiret, S. 
Cesarius Arelatensis sepissime ostia post evangelia claudi fecit, 
teste Cypriano in ejus vita” (Marténe, “Antiq. eccl. rit.,” I, 380). 
A milder method was employed once by Robert of Sorbonne on 
Easter Day. He said he would be brief, like the Gospel itself of 
the day: “I know that today you wish to have a short sermon and a 
long dinner, and I will preach briefly if I can.” What would be our 
course of action if that were to come to pass which de la Marche 
recalls having witnessed at the little village of Berry, and which he 
supposed to be traditional there, namely, to see all the men go out 
before the sermon and return when it was finished? In what per- 
sonalities should we then be inclined to indulge? 


II 


In his “Pastoral Theology,” Dr. Stang says: “Never mention per- 
sons nor allude to individuals, censuring them or finding fault with 
them. It could not produce any good, but cause injury to others 
and yourself.” As a general counsel this appears to be good, since a 
preacher may be too zealous at times. One illustration can be found 
in a sermon of the famous fifteenth-century preacher, Olivier 
Maillard: 
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“Preaching one day at Toulouse before the Parliament, our ora- 
tor pictured so vividly the character of an unjust judge and made 
such an obvious application to several members of this Company 
that his arrest was under consideration. Meanwhile, the Arch- 
bishop forbade him to preach for some time. Maillard accepted 
the rebuke in a spirit of penitence. But he went still farther, and 
threw himself at the feet of the magistrates who believed them- 
selves insulted, mingling, however, with his apologies such a strong 
and touching representation of the sad state of hardened sinners, 
that he obtained as a suppliant what he had missed as a preacher 
of the word of God. These judges were converted in a most strik- 
ing fashion. They resigned their posts, and one of them entered 
a severe religious order” (Philomneste, “Predicatoriana,” p. 83). 


The net result here was excellent, indeed, but withal extraordinary, 
and may simply serve to illustrate the old maxim that bids us admire 
but not imitate—unless, perhaps, the circumstances of his times and 
his auditory should be like ours, and our humility and touching elo- 
quence like those of the famous Franciscan, Olivier Maillard. 

The general character of the fifteenth century seems to have been 
very different from that of our day. It was then that Barletta, the 
famous Dominican preacher, assailed the corruptions of his times 
with unsparing vigor, including in his various denunciations all ranks 
of the clergy. A contemporary writer declared that Barletta did not 
preach the sermons accredited to him, arguing that the sermons pub- 
lished under his name were composed by a poor imitator of the 
popular preacher. 

Another preacher of the same century, Michael Menot, indulged 
in similar denunciatory preachments, as did an Augustinian named 
Jacques-le-Grand. This latter, preaching before the Queen of 
France, painted a picture of the Court in such descriptive terms that 
everybody forthwith understood him. The Queen-Mother herself 
was not spared, the preacher several times directly addressing her. 
Word of all this was brought to King Charles VI, who only laughed 
and said that he wished to hear the preacher again on Pentecost Sun- 
day. He ultimately had a similar dose administered to himself di- 
rectly by the preacher who said that what the King’s courtiers 
dared not tell him should nevertheless be told—namely, his neg- 
ligence in ruling his kingdom. The Duke of Orleans received a 
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worse castigation. The King merely commented that the preacher 
had done well, and that he himself wished to profit by the sermon. 

It may well be that such personalities in the pulpit were the surest 
way to effect reforms in olden times. Tempora mutantur, and in 
our circumstances we may not employ them with any hope of profit, 
but rather with a justified fear of evil results to others and to our- 
selves. 

Meanwhile, vice must be rebuked, scandals must be removed, vir- 
tue must be inculcated. We may not be pussyfooters. And too 
many people will tolerate, and some people will probably enjoy, a 
heartfelt excoriation that applies only to themselves, if they could 
but recognize the fact. They will really laugh at the fool’s cap that 
fits no head but their own. How shall the affair be managed so 
expertly as to make such folk enter into themselves without feeling 
the shame of being made a “horrible example” for the whole parish 
to gloat over? Elsewhere in his volume, Dr. Stang cautions priests 
never to preach on vice but instead on the opposite virtue. This ad- 
vice seems good, for our congregations need encouragement rather 
than denunciation. As a rule, the people are striving, in the midst 
of many adverse conditions, to be at least “fairly” good. The wan- 
dering sheep can best be corralled by judicious neighbors for a parisk 
mission or by pastoral visits conceived in a friendly spirit. 


III 


Perhaps the most unpleasant of all personalities in the pulpit are 
those that concern the relations of the pastor with his flock. Dr. 
Stang warns us: “Never resent in the pulpit any personal injury. 
You are in God’s place: forget yourself completely. Erase the letter 
‘l’ from your vocabulary.” 

Harboring resentment is universally decried as simply foolish, 
even from a worldly point of view. “Laugh, and the world laughs 
with you. Weep, and you weep alone.” So sang one of our Amer- 
ican versifiers. It may seem amazing to a person who is smarting 
under an injury (real or fancied) that the whole world of his ac- 
quaintances seems unable to enter into the spirit of the tragedy. The 
fact is, of course, that his own judgment is apt to be seriously at 
fault, since anger distorts everything out of a proper perspective. 
And again, most people have their own little tragedies to contem- 
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plate, and may wonder that we make so much out of a trifle. For 
what to us is a mountain seems to our friends but a molehill. 

The preacher is human, and cannot escape the first reaction of 
angry emotion common to all animals when something untoward 
occurs. But he is supposed, as a priest, to have trained himself in 
the business of self-conquest through years of ascetical practices in 
the seminary or in the novitiate. The little foibles of humanity must 
be like water on a duck’s back in so far as he is concerned. What, 
then, must be the amazement of a congregation to behold their priests 
quite as open to the foibles of irritation as the meanest of their 
flock? And the wonder grows when it is perceived that a priest 
has yielded, not merely to the first natural reaction, but evidently to 
many subsequent ones in the same single case of irritation—for he 
comes with this load of angry feelings into the pulpit itself and 
unloads it formally on the whole congregation. He has had plenty 
of time, between what he considers an affront to his own dignity 
and the time when he chooses to discourse about it in public, to mas- 
ter himself and to preserve the dignity both of his manhood and of 
his priesthood. Like a child, however, he must bawl his little griefs 
into the ears of the whole neighborhood. And the singularly curious 
thing can hardly fail to happen, namely, that this self-exoneration is 
pitifully inadequate from any logical point of view, since, as has been 
noted above, his irritation clouds his mental vision in such wise that 
a mere shadow becomes to him like the Giant of the Brocken in its 
menace and its immensity. 

An illustration is appropriate here. A priest tells of a touring 
party finding, on a country road, a man seriously hurt in an auto- 
mobile accident. He is apparently dying, and he may be a Catholic. 
Using a telephone in a nearby farmhouse, one of the tourists informs 
the operator of the accident, and begs her to summon the nearest 
Catholic pastor. He is informed that the telephone is a private one 
and that she is forbidden to call that number. The gentleman pleads 
the Catholic viewpoint in such a case, and implores the operator to 
forget the rule in the present extreme emergency. She does so (be- 
ing herself probably a Catholic), and the pastor arrives quickly, 
finds the dying man is a Catholic, and administers the Last Sacra- 
ments before death ensues. The gentleman is charmed at the finely 
prompt service given both by the operator and the pastor, but is 
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later amazed that, on the following Sunday, the pastor denounces 
the operator for her action, and threatens that he will have her dis- 
charged for violating a stringent rule of her Company. It is an 
amazing anecdote, although told with more circumstantial detail 
than needs to be given here. The private wire was sacrosanct, a 
priest’s comfort was invaded—and therefore the fulminations from 
the pulpit on the following Sunday. A just comment on the whole 
incident baffles adequate expression. But the good pastor, in his 
irritation at being disturbed, simply was unable to perceive how bit- 
terly his own denunciations arraigned himself before the bar of 
public opinion. 

Less culpable, indeed, is the momentary irritation displayed by a 
preacher when his sermon contends with present difficulties. Dr. 
Stang warns him: “Do not interrupt your sermon to rebuke people 
who cough, laugh, talk, or come late; such comments are sure to 
spoil the goods effects of your preaching.” The self-control of the 
preacher is itself, in such cases, a silent sermon, while the occasional 
surprised look on the faces of the people who are near the disturber 
may prove a good lay-sermon to the impolite disturbers of the peace. 

Perhaps this whole matter is more satisfactorily handled abroad. 
The Code of Canon Law is silent about it, although our own Coun- 
cils of Baltimore made rather much of it, as though we, in our own 
circumstances of time and place, stood much in need of counsel in 
the matter. 

















II. GOD AND EVOLUTION 
An Interpretation of the Implications of Evolution 
By Joun A. O’Brien, Ph.D. 


The publication of Darwin’s “Origin of Species” in 1859 has 
been generally regarded as having sounded the death knell of the 
idea of purpose or plan in nature and in the universe. “Chance 
variation” and the “survival of the fittest,” operating through long 
periods of time, were invoked to explain the origin of every form 
of life upon the earth from the microscopic amceba to man himself. 
Huxley, the popularizer of Darwin for the English-speaking world, 
made evolution serve as the foundation for his philosophy of agnos- 
ticism. Haeckel, the interpreter of Darwinism for the German- 
speaking countries, went one step further, using evolution as a 
bludgeon to drive out of the minds of the masses such fundamental 
concepts of religion as belief in a personal God, human immortality 
and freedom of the will. Concepts of life and of human destiny 
as portrayed by Christianity, as well as belief in a God other than 
“cosmic matter,” were not only held up to ridicule but were repre- 
sented as archaic survivals of an uncritical age which scientific 
discoveries relegated to the scrap heap. 

Writing to the London Times in 1876, Carlyle draws a vivid 
picture of the pessimism and half-despair of finding any meaning 
in life and any purpose in the universe which followed in the wake 
of Darwinian evolution. “Ah, it is a sad and terrible thing,” he 
writes, “to see nigh a whole generation of men and women pro- 
fessing to be cultivated, looking around in purblind fashion and 
finding no God in this universe. I suppose it is a reaction from the 
reign of cant and hollow pretense, professing to believe what in 
fact they do not; and this is what we have got: all things from frog 
spawn, the gospel of dirt the order of the day. The older I grow 
—and I now stand on the brink of eternity—the more comes back 
to me the sentence in the Catechism which I learned when a child, 
and the fuller and deeper its meaning becomes: ‘What is the great 
end of man? To glorify God and enjoy Him forever.’ No gospel 
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of dirt, teaching that men have descended from frogs through 
monkeys, can ever set that aside.’ 

Now that the hysteria and emotional excitement following upon 
the spread of ideas of Darwinian evolution have subsided, and 
scholars are calmly interpreting the bearing of evolution upon re- 
ligion, it is interesting to inquire into the factors which led millions 
of people to surrender the idea of God and purpose in nature and 
in the universe. For, with the yielding of this idea, the concept 
of a Deity not only became obscured, but He was well nigh ruled 
out of the universe as no longer necessary to explain its administra- 
tion. There is much of this reasoning that obtains at the present 
day. Let us, then, examine the factors which led to the discarding 
of the idea of purpose in nature, and then let us trace the real bear- 
ing of evolution upon the concept of God and its significance for 
contemporary religious thought. 

The writer would suggest four factors which loom up large in 
explaining the stampede of vast multitudes of believing Christians, 
including many theistic philosophers, into the surrender of the idea 
of purpose in nature. First, the general attitude resulting from the 
presentation of Darwinian evolution with its new worldview, and 
the upsetting of the traditional concept of a static world with its 
species fixed.and unchangeable, was panicky and bewildered. This 
state of panic was not lessened by the raucous and confident vocif- 
erations of many of Darwin’s followers, such as Haeckel, that 
evolution effectually consigned the whole Christian cosmogony to 
the rubbish heap. The result was a failure to distinguish carefully 
between the newly discovered facts of evolution and their philosophic 
interpretation. Forced by the growing evidence into an admission of 
the scientific data of evolution, they fell victims to this particular 
philosophic fallacy which was wrapped in the habiliments of evolu- 
tion and passed as an integral part of the scientific dogma. The 
disturbed emotional state was not conducive to the cold and dis- 
passionate sifting of the proved from the unproved, of the chaff 
from the wheat. 


The second factor was undoubtedly the anthropomorphic manner 


1“Twenty-eighth Annual Archzological Report” of the Ontario Provincial Mu- 
seum, pp. 61, 62. 
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of conceiving God as a Master Mechanic who perfected by direct 
action all the adjustments in nature, and in this manner devised 
the origin of all new species—a mode of conceiving the Deity which 
obtained largely down to the middle of the nineteenth century. The 
direct personal action of the Deity was seen in every phenomenon 
of nature. The spread of the evolutionary concept of nature as 
effecting adjustments in the organism by the action of merely natural 
forces without any special divine intervention seemed to remove the 
Deity farther from the administration of the universe, and served 
to give to nature, operating through the laws of chance variation 
and natural selection, the capacity to effect all the necessary adapta- 
tions to environment, even amounting to the originating of new 
species. 

Thus, nature took on the concept of a machine operated by its 
own energy, making its own adjustments without being guided by 
an external agent who pulled the lever this way and that to turn 
out products according to the pattern or purpose in his mind. The 
concept of God as immanent in nature, attaining ends through the 
operation of natural laws which hold universal sway through the 
material universe rather than by direct personal intervention, was 
to come into general acceptance only as a result of the further 
researches of natural science. 

The third factor is the human tendency of concluding, when once 
the glamor of mystery is rubbed away by the discovery of how 
an effect is accomplished, that the achievement is no longer striking 
or even expressive of intelligent direction in the cause. When 
evolution showed that adjustments were not suddenly fabricated 
but were the result of a slow gradual process running through many 
generations before they were perfected, somehow the wonder of the 
adaptations apparent in nature seemed to be dissipated—tarnished 
by the cold “light of common day.” 

The fourth factor is obviously the failure to think through the 
meaning and the implications of the principle of natural selection 
—the failure to perceive that it begs the whole question of origins, 
and assumes the adaptation as already effected before it begins its 
ruthless operations, killing off the unfit and permitting the fit to 
survive but never giving birth to them. 
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PENDULUM OF SCIENCE SWINGS TO PURPOSE 


It is interesting to note that at the present day the fallacy of the 
reasoning that natural selection sounded the death knell of the 
teleological argument is becoming more generally recognized. It 
is doubly interesting to observe that most prominent in disclaiming 
any weakening of the argument from design by evolution are some 
of the outstanding scientists in this very field. Thus, in 1924 when 
many theistic philosophers were speaking softly concerning teleology 
or passing over it as though they were strangers who acknowledged 
no acquaintance or friendship for it, the distinguished scientist, 
Professor Henry Fairfield Osborn, declared : “So long as the chance 
or fortuitous hypothesis of adaptation reigned, Paley’s argument 
for the existence of God was set aside, but our more profound 
knowledge of creative evolution, gained by direct observation of 
Nature, leaves Paley’s argument just as strong as it ever was. 
Paley’s ‘Evidences’ may be challenged now no more effectively than 
they could be challenged in 1858. . . . Many biologists have entirely 
abandoned mechanistic theories of adaptation and have frankly 
revived the old purposive interpretation of Nature, in the guise of 
vitalism or élan vital. I do not belong to any of these schools, but, 
if I have made a single contribution to biology which I feel con- 
fident is permanent, it is the profession that living Nature is pur- 
posive; it is the profession that Democritus was wrong in raising 
the hypothesis of fortuity, and that Aristotle was right in claiming 
that the order of living things as we know them preclude fortuity 
and demonstrates purpose.”* 

Similar, likewise, is the conclusion reached after a lifetime of 
painstaking research by the eminent English physiologist, Professor 
Haldane, in rejecting the mechanistic theory of life “because it 
involves quite impossible assumptions and leads us nowhere in 
respect to the characteristic phenomena of life. Not only the news- 
papers, but also scientific men, continue to speak of the mechanism 
of life and heredity; I confess that such an expression has no 
meaning whatsoever to me. We cannot dispense with the distinctive 
conception of life.’* 


2H. F. Osborn, “Evolution and Religion in Education,” pp. 62, 91. 


8J. S. Haldane, “Biology and Religion,” in The Modern Churchman (1924), 
XIV, 274. Published by Basil Blackwell, Oxford, England. 
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That the cogency of the teleological argument has been in no 
wise weakened by evolution in general or by the principle of natural 
selection in particular, is also the conclusion finally reached by the 
great naturalist, Professor Le Conte, who asserts: “Adaptation of 
means to ends is in our experience the result of thought, and we 
can not conceive it to result otherwise. The effect of science can 
not be to destroy this primary conception—which indeed, like all 
primary conceptions, is ineradicable, and already more certain than 
anything can be made by proof—but only to exalt and purify our 
conceptions of the designer. For, observe: in any case of adaptive 
structure, whether in the animal body or in planetary relations, the 
evidence of design is not in the materials, but in the use of the 
materials; not in the parts, but in the adjustment of the part for a 
purpose. Design, purpose, adjustment, adaptation, are not material 
things, but relations or intellectual things, and therefore perceivable 
only by thought, and conceivable only as the result of thought. It 
is simply impossible to talk about such adaptive structures without 
using language which implies design. The very word ‘adaptive’ 
implies it. It is impossible even to think of such structures 
without implicitly assuming intelligence as the cause. It makes no 
particle of difference how the material originated, or whether it 
ever originated at all; it matters not whether the adaptation was 
done at once out of hand, or whether by slow process of modifica- 
tion; it matters not whether the adaptive modification was brought 
about by a process of natural selection, or by pressure of a physical 
environment; whether without law or according to law. The re- 
moval of the result from manlike directness of separate action can 
not destroy the idea of design, but only modify our conception of 
the Designer. What science, and especially evolution, destroys, 
therefore, is not the idea of design, but only our low anthropomor- 
phic notions of the mode of working of the Designer.’”* 


Two PaTHs TO THE SAME GOAL 
The conclusions of the eminent scientists which have just been 
presented may be said to reflect the viewpoint which has come into 
the ascendancy in scientific circles in recent years. It is the con- 
clusion which becomes inevitable when one thinks through care- 


+Le Conte, “Evolution and Its Relation to Religious Thought,” pp. 345-6. 
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fully the philosophic implications of the principle of natural selec- 
tion and its twin brother, the principle of chance variation. This, 
too, is the conclusion which is now unquestionably the dominant 
one among the leaders in philosophic thought. There are probably 
few, if any, among the students of the philosophy of religion who 
will dissent from the following reasoned statement of Bishop Gore 
of Oxford: “I think it is true to say that in the two generations 
full of constant discussion which have now passed since Darwin’s 
‘Origin of Species’ appeared, the idea that the world of organized 
life can be accounted for by nothing but ‘natural selection’ and 
‘sexual selection’ acting upon the material supplied by chance varia- 
tions has become less and less probable. Grant to these agencies 
all the force they can be allowed to have had, it seems impossible 
to account for progressive evolution of living forms unless some 
sort of direction, some sort of organic tendency to become this or 
that, is assumed in nature—which suggests irresistibly a progressive 
purpose in the world of living things, which has found for the 
present its culmination and interpretation in man. In fact, we are 
driven back for our interpretation of nature upon the principle first 
clearly enunciated by Aristotle that the essence of anything or its 
real meaning is only manifest when it has reached its full growth. 
We are to interpret the beginning in the light of the end; not the 
end in the light of the beginning.’’* 

Now that the hue and cry raised by those who claimed almost 
omnipotent power for the principle of natural selection has largely 
died down, and the pendulum has swung back from a mechanistic 
conception of nature to one in which design and purpose are in- 
eradicably imprinted, it is interesting to note that the father of the 
principle of natural selection, Charles Darwin himself, entertained 
not only grave doubts but complete skepticism about the ability of 
his followers to explain the universe and its phenomena on the basis 
of these mechanistic principles of evolution without reference to 
the operation of an intelligent cause giving meaning and purpose 
to the activites of nature. 

In 1878 Darwin wrote to his friend and disciple, Romanes, who 
had recently published a book which seemed to consign the idea of 


2 Charles Gore, “Belief in God” (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1926), p. 60. 
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design to the limbo of exploded myths, never to return to stalk 
abroad in the world of living men again: “I should like some time 
to hear . . . what you would say if a theologian addressed you as 
follows: ‘I grant you the attraction of gravitation, persistence of 
force (or conservation of energy), and one kind of matter, though 
the latter is an immense admission; but I maintain that God must 
have given such attributes to this force, independently of its per- 
sistence, that under certain conditions it develops or changes into 


light, heat, electricity, galvanism, perhaps even life. . . . Again I 
maintain that matter, though it may in the future be eternal, was 
created by God with the most marvelous affinities. . . . If you say 


that nebulous matter existed aboriginally and from eternity with 
all its present complex powers in a potential state, you seem to me 
to beg the whole question.’ Please observe that it is not I but a 
theologian who has thus addressed you, but I could not answer 
him.’ 

The day, however, was one in which the evolutionist held the 
center of the stage, gripping the imagination with his tales of en- 
chanting discoveries in the world of organic life, while the theo- 
logian was pushed off into the wings. He had held the spotlight 
for centuries past, and the world was ready and hungry for a new 
voice and a new story. Now that the main outline of the story 
has been told, the goal towards which it leads does not seem to 
differ essentially from the one traced by the theologian. For 
seventy-five years of scientific research in evolution afford no 
grounds to alter the analysis of both stories made by Samuel Butler, 
a contemporary of Darwin: “The man of science begins with tabule 
ras@, gropes his way to evolution, thence to purposive evolution, 
thence to the omnipresence of mind and design in the universe. 
What is this but God? The theologian begins with God and is 
driven to evolution. Par divers moyens on arrive a pareille fin." 

Indeed, the conclusion may be drawn that the converging results 
of seventy-five years of painstaking scientific research in all the 
fields supplying data on evolution serve but to disclose that the 
words “purpose” and “plan” are written into the very heart and 


6 “Life and Letters of J. G. Romanes,” pp. 88-89. 
7H. F. Jones, “Samuel Butler: A Memoir,” p. 372. 
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framework of the material universe as well as into all the far-flung 
operations of nature, from the microscopic cell to the most distant 
star. Where there exists purpose, there must exist an intelligence 
that conceives the end purposed in the evolutionary process. This 
is but another way of saying that evolution, far from removing a 
Supreme Intelligence from the world of nature, renders it forever 
inexplicable on any other basis. Instead of undermining faith in 
God, evolution properly interpreted reinforces that belief more 
strongly than any scientific discovery within the last century. 











PRACTICAL ASCETICAL NOTES FOR PRIESTS 
By C. C. MartInpDate, S.J., M.A. 


X. “Hearing Them and Asking Them Questions” 


When Our Lord was twelve, He spent those well-known days in 
the Temple listening to elderly rabbis and asking them questions 
as a demure disciple was expected to do. There is not the slightest 
reason for supposing that He agreed with their answers; nor yet 
that He displayed His disagreement, if He did disagree. 

Quite probably a number of the rabbis may have been satisfied 
with this young man: He showed due respect to His elders and 
to tradition. Others, unless human nature has changed a lot even in 
the East, would probably have snubbed Him on the general ground 
that the young ought to be kept in their proper place. Some may 
have broken forth into loud acclamations—as Jews do—of the profi- 
ciency and promise of the lad. A lad of sense usually sees through 
an unmerited snub, though he will turn hot and cold at the thought 
of one that he sees (perhaps in the middle of the night, when his 
high ardor has cooled down a little) he has thoroughly well deserved. 
He also ought to feel rather a fool if he is openly and exorbi- 
tantly praised ; but I confess that I have met youths who can swallow 
whole gallons of melted butter. What does exasperate a young man 
of balance is to be patronized—or to be “encouraged, yet not allowed 
to be conceited.”” One of my first and sharpest lessons in cynicism 
was to have my small-boyish drawings or what not praised (relatives 
did praise them, because they felt it their duty to encourage) in the 
formula: “Yes, dear, it’s quite nicely drawn—for you.” I used 
to wait for that little appendix, and it was very bad for me to hear it. 

A young priest, to start with that end, is able to be tolerable. 
I must say that most seem to me very nice young men, aware of 
their lack of experience, and using their text-book formulas very 
loyally in (for example) the confessional, and keeping quiet at meals 
and not doing things without asking leave first. But without any 
doubt some do arrive at their billet as hearty, unlicked cubs, quite 
sure that they can not only show the laity all about it but put their 
rector wise upon most subjects. A large part of the English 
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“youth,” when judging an older man, starts from the principle: 
“Being older, he is more probably wrong than not.” This applies 
generally, and not only ecclesiastically. It is true that the post-war 
excess of this here is rapidly dying down to those pre-war dimensions 
which are, I suppose, normal. For all young men are bound to 
think their elders rather suffocating. But I believe it is certain that 
an honest young priest is simply astounded, as a rule, at the end of 
one year, if he has but simply held his tongue, watched, and learned. 
His perspective will already be so different. The ruthless rectangu- 
larity of text-book life will have already been made so curved, so 
flexible, he indeed fears (if he is a humble lad) that life is a 
labyrinth. At the end of five years more, he will hardly be able 
to imagine himself back into even that dawn of experience; he will 
be wondering how in the world he dared to take his seat in the con- 
fessional—to proclaim to men and women of adult years that this 
or that was right and alone right, because it was the only applica- 
tion he could see of the principles learnt in the seminary. And he 
will crawl with horror at the memory of how he wanted his superiors 
to be constantly changing things : he will suddenly realize how patient 
they had been with him—what a lot of the calf in him they put up 
with. I would go so far as to suggest that no one, even an adult 
priest, a new rector, arriving in a district, would be wise to change 
anything at all for six months at least, that is, until he has learnt, 
not only what really existed (not merely seemed to exist) in his new 
parish, but why it had come into existence and had stereotyped itself. 

We now have to look at the other side. I have recently been told 
that a small operation inflicted on me would have been trivial had I 
been five years old; would have been a grave-ish affair had I been 25; 
was a quite serious proposition now that I am in the fifties, and 
would occasion a general shock quite out of proportion to its actual 
difficulty. We, without doubt, get set. We may become not only 
irritating but really harmful. People are constantly preaching about 
the hot-headed sins of youth: when youth is over, and men no 
longer commit them, but settle down, we are apt to say: “Here 
is a solid citizen. Here is a man who can be relied upon: nothing 
erratic here!” But he may merely have got into his rut, have 
settled into his shape. He may find it harder to commit this sin or 
that than not to commit it; in fact, he may be doing right by custom 
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on exactly the same platform of merit as a young man may do 
wrong because it is new. I assure you that I know plenty of priests 
who have developed the custom of submitting to such and such a 
housekeeper. When they move into a new parish, they bring their 
housekeeper too, partly because they would be lost without her, 
and also because they would never dream of daring to suggest her 
departure. And the young curates among whom they come are quite 
as inquisitive about and terrified of the customs of their new rector’s 
housekeeper as of the rector’s own. Possibly I may be clear when 
I say that I am far more afraid of the deadening, de-spiritualizing 
habit-of-life of middle-aged men in the poorer parts of great cities, 
or even in the respectable parts of them, than I am of the violent 
and explosive sins of their sons. Such sins may have nothing to 
do with character : but the older men are, right down into character, 
despiritualized. Hence I often pray that I may gain indeed experi- 
ence but never lose imagination, for, as I think I said, without 
imagination you will have no sympathy, and without sympathy you 
will be no good at training curates or anyone else in the world. 
My feeling, then, is that young priests will have plenty of “new 
ideas” (which all new young priests have always had), and it would 
be appalling if young brains were so stupefied as not to have them. 
They may quite likely, too, have ideas seventy-five per cent of which 
are impracticable and will never come to anything; but if they 
cannot carry them to their superiors and be sure not only of a sympa- 
thetic hearing but of a good probability that the valuable twenty- 
five per cent will be made use of, a great deal of wastage will be 
going on in our world. On the one hand, a young man will feel 
pretty dismal if only twenty-five per cent of what he hoped comes 
off; but, as a matter of fact he ought to be fairly pleased, as life 
goes on, if he finds that five per cent has realized itself. If, however, 
our elderly, churlish curmudgeonhood prevents our attending to the 
twenty-five per cent and taking in hand what may lead at least to 
the five per cent, Our Lord will not be in the least pleased, nor 
will we have imitated Him. John and James were impulsive young 
“whole-hoggers,” and Our Lord must often have smiled broadly at 
them: “Will you give us anything we ask?” “Well, what is it?” 
“To be the two first-up in Your Government.” And with their 
mother drifting round, making it so much harder to say “No”! 
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But did He snub them out of existence? Did He snub Levi, who 
invited Him to dinner with a really unexpected crowd? If even 
after Pentecost Peter needed a whole vision to himself to make 
him understand the situation as regards the Gentiles, how much are 
we to suppose Peter understood of Our Lord’s real intentions during 
His lifetime? And the melancholy Thomas, and the slinking Nico- 
demus, who came out so well at the finish. And even Judas, of 
whom Our Lord might have made so much if only . . . if only! 

Be sure, be absolutely sure, that we can never be satisfied with 
ourselves because we are 25, 45, 60. Each age has its dangers 
and disabilities : and if I, at 50, do not think I am going to transform 
human nature by some magic formula or novel suggestion, I must 
not, for that, imagine that no formula, no suggestion, can be offered 
by perhaps a young man who has the impertinence to be 20 years 
younger than I am. I have received enough letters from young 
priests saying: “I am allowed to be nothing—nothing. I am a mere 
sacrament-machine: O, why did you set up such splendid visions 
in the retreat you gave our seminary 3 years ago?” to make me sure 
that, while I must pacify my correspondent, he may be going through 
a very hard, a wastefully hard, an illegitimately hard time. 

May our years be in God’s hands! 
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THE BOOK OF PROVERBS 
By Hucu Coean, D.D. 


It is a very great convenience to a priest to have ready at hand 
good and clear editions of the various Books of the Bible. The 
careful editing and publishing of all the Books of the New and select 
Books of the Old Testament is a work which received special praise 
from Pope Benedict XV in his Encyclical “Spiritus Paraclitus.” In 
English we are already fairly well provided with such editions of the 
New Testament by Catholic scholars, so that anyone who wishes 
may procure well-printed and conveniently arranged texts furnished 
with really helpful introductions and notes. But for the Old Testa- 
ment, with the exception of the Psalms, little or nothing has yet 
been done to provide for the needs of English-speaking Catholics,’ 
and until the new Westminster version appears, all that is available 
is the Douai text. In the meantime, every priest with little labor 
and much profit may prepare his own editions of individual Books of 
the Old Testament. Called as he is to the ministry of the word, he 
will find in the Old Testament many a page that may be preached 
unchanged to his people. If he care to seek, he will find in abun- 
dance maxims, proverbs, essays and exhortations on religious and 
moral subjects for the right ordering of his own life and the sanc- 
tification of his soul. This is more particularly the case in those 
Books which are known as didactic or wisdom Books, for they have 
as their aim to teach wisdom. He will not find in them the perfec- 
tion of the Gospel, but he will find a standard of life and conduct 
that is not reached by many a Christian, and he will find guidance 
to attain to the perfection of the Gospel. — 

To show how a priest may prepare a readable and handy text for 
himself, some examples will here be given from the Book of Prov- 
erbs. This is a book rich in instructions of all kinds, and is de- 
scribed by St. Jerome in two words, mores corrigit. The same holy 
Doctor, writing to Leta, exhorts her to read it so that in Proverbus 
Salomonis erudiatur ad vitam. In preparing our text of the Book 
we must not seek in it the same sequence of thought and narrative 


wa “The Book of Exodus,” by Rev. Henry J. Grimmelsman (Cincinnati, 
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as is found in the historical Books. It is not a continuous treatise 
by one author; it is a collection of inspired writings by various au- 
thors. The two main portions of the book—Chapters x-xxii. 16 
and Chapters xxv-xxix, from which principally it derives its title— 
are certainly the work of Solomon. In these two portions are re- 
corded about 500 proverbs, expressed in couplets or distichs, and 
dealing with all manner of subjects both theoretical and practical. 
The first nine Chapters are completely different in character, being 
poems of varying length on the origin, excellence, pursuit and prac- 
tice of wisdom, each poem being complete in itself. The remaining 
parts of the Book contain short pieces by various authors: The 
Wise, Agur the Son of Jakeh, Lamuel. 

With these general notions recalled to mind, it is an easy matter 
to divide up the Douai text with appropriate headings and copy it 
out into a notebook of convenient size. A few examples taken from 
different parts of the book are here reproduced. 


TITLE AND SCOPE OF THE BooK 
The Parables of Solomon, the Son of David, king of Israel: 


To know wisdom and instruction ; 

To understand the words of prudence; 

And to receive the instruction of doctrine, 

Justice, and judgment, and equity ; 

To give subtilty to little ones, 

To the young man knowledge and understanding. 

A wise man shall hear and shall be wiser, 

And he that understandeth shall possess governments ; 
He shall understand a parable and the interpretation, 
The words of the wise and their mysterious sayings. 


The fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom ; 
Fools despise wisdom and instruction. 


Here we have the Title and Scope of the Book, and in verse 7 
a motto which sums up the whole contents. While writing the above 
verses neatly, and in our best handwriting, in an octavo notebook of 
about 200 pages, our mind has been digesting what we write. We 
become aware what a rich feast is promised to us, if we only read the 
Book attentively. In it we shall find wisdom in all its forms: pru- 
dence, justice, equity, knowledge and understanding. If we are only 
inexperienced beginners, then this is the very Book we require. And 
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even if we have already made some progress, if we can boast of 
some store of wisdom and intelligence, the Book of Proverbs will 
increase our store, and guide us still further to a more perfect knowl- 
edge. The whole meaning is clear to us and no commentary is re- 
quired. There is only one word that might be changed, viz., gov- 
ernments in verse 5. “To possess governments” is a rather puzzling 
phrase. St. Jerome has gubernacula to render the Hebrew word, 
and that at once suggests to us the English equivalent guidance: the 
intelligent man shall receive guidance to enable him to understand 
parables, wise sayings and enigmas. In verse 4 put shrewdness in- 
stead of subtilty, and remember that little ones always means simple, 
inexperienced people. 

Another example may be taken from Chapter iv. 10-19, and en- 
titled 


Tue Two PATHs 


Hear, O my son, and receive my words, 

That years of life may be multiplied to thee. 

I will show thee the way of wisdom, 

I will lead thee by the paths of equity, 

Which when thou shalt have entered thy steps shall not be strait- 
ened, 

And when thou runnest, thou shalt not meet a stumbling-block. 

Take hold on instruction, leave it not; 

Keep it, because it is thy life. 


Be not delighted in the paths of the wicked, 

Neither let the way of evil men please thee. 

Flee from it, pass not by it; 

Go aside, and forsake it. 

For they sleep not except they have done evil, 

And their sleep is taken away unless they have made some to fall; 
They eat the bread of wickedness, 

And drink the wine of iniquity. 


But the path of the just as a shining light 

Goeth forwards, and increaseth even to perfect day. 
The way of the wicked is darksome: 

They know not where they fall. 


Again there is no need of a commentary. The ideas are all clear, 
and the Douai version is quite adequate. Verse 17 has been inter- 
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preted in two ways: (1) their food and drink is ill-gotten; (2) they 
commit iniquity with as much unconcern as they eat and drink. 
Verse 18 gives a beautiful picture of the growth of holy souls in 
perfection. They proceed from virtue to virtue and from grace to 
grace, just as the first light of dawn develops gradually to the full 
splendor of the noonday sun. 

“In this verse,” says St. Thomas in his Commentary on the 
Epistle to the Philippians, “the whole life of the Saints is revealed 
to us from a triple point of view. First its austerity, in the simple 
word, path; for, says Jesus, ‘strait is the way that leadeth to life’ 
(Matt., vii. 14). Then its shining is signified by this ‘shining 
light,’ of which mention is made to the Ephesians (v. 8): ‘You 
were heretofore darkness, but now light in the Lord.’ Are not the 
just sources of light, and is not their life a torch? Finally the life 
of the Saints is shown in its continual progress.” 

“This verse,” St. Thomas continues, “sums up the whole Letter 
to the Philippians. They had entered on the right way, the way of 
Christ, and for love of Him they were enduring many tribulations. 
Further, they were enlightened by faith, seeing that they deserved 
this commendation: ‘You shine as lights in the world’ (ii. 15). 
Finally, their progress was continuous as the Epistle shows from 
beginning to end.” 

From this first part of the Book of Proverbs we will take one 
more example, Chapter ix. 1-6: 


THE BANQUET OF WISDOM 


Wisdom hath built herself a house, 

She hath hewn her out seven pillars, 

She hath slain her victims, mingled her wine, 
And set forth her table. 

She hath sent her maids to invite 


To the tower, and to the walls of the city: 
“Whosoever is a little one, let him come to me.” 
And to the unwise she said: 

“Come, eat my bread, 

And drink the wine which I have mingled for you. 
Forsake childishness, and live, | 

And walk by the ways of prudence.” ? 


2See the caricature of this in verses 13-18, which might be entitled “The 
Board of Folly.” In verse 18 read “spectres” instead of “giants.” 
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Our Lord in the Gospel compares the kingdom of heaven to a feast, 
to which all are invited. In the foregoing passage Wisdom is repre- 
sented as having built a magnificent banqueting hall and prepared a 
feast. The meats and the spiced wines are the teachings of Wis- 
dom. The maids are the prophets, apostles and preachers whom God 
at different times has sent to invite men to practise virtue; and their 
message is delivered from the housetops, for it is addressed to all. 
Not all, however, give ear. Simple, childlike people listen, and are 
persuaded. 

This extract calls to mind the ninth chapter of the Autobiography 
of St. Teresa of Lisieux. She wanted to be a saint, but felt so 
small when she compared herself to the saints that it was like com- 
paring a grain of sand toa mountain. That did not discourage her. 
Her desires, coming from God, must be attainable. Yet, the idea 
of growing up was impossible. She would remain little and weak 
always. But she would find a quite new little way, short and direct 
to heaven. She would discover an elevator to raise her up to Jesus, 
as she felt too small to climb the steep ladder of perfection. “Then 
I went to the Holy Bible to find this elevator, which I desired; and 
I read these words pronounced by the very mouth of eternal Wis- 
dom: ‘If anyone is quite little, let him come to me.’ So I drew near 
to God, well knowing that I had discovered what I sought; but wish- 
ing to know further what He would do to the quite little one, I 
continued my search and this is what I found: ‘As a mother caress- 
eth her child, so will I console you, I will carry you at my breast and 
will dandle you on my knees’ (Is., Ixvi. 13). Never before did 
words so tender and so musical gladden my soul. Your arms, O 
Jesus, are the lift which is to raise me up to heaven. For that I 
have no need to grow big, but on the contrary must remain and be- 
come more and more a little one. O my God, you have surpassed 
my expectations, and I desire to sing your mercies.” 

To arrange the text of Chapters x-xxii. 16 is an easy matter, for 
these Chapters consist of a succession of distichs without any logi- 
cal sequence. Chapters xxv-xxix are much the same, except that 
many proverbs treating of the same subject are grouped together, 
and the couplet is sometimes expanded into a stanza of four or more 
lines. 
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A wise son maketh the father glad, 
But a foolish son is the sorrow of his mother. 


Treasures of wickedness shall profit nothing, 
But justice shall deliver from death. 


Hatred stirreth up strifes, 
And charity covereth all sins. 


In the multitude of words there shall not want sin, 
But he that refraineth his lips is most wise. 





The remaining parts of the Book containing the “Sayings of the 


Wise” (Chapters xxii. 17-xxiv, inclusive) and the last two Chapters 
can be arranged without much trouble, as an attentive reading of 
the text will show in each case where the sense ends and a new 


subject begins. 





TRANSITORINESS OF RICHES 


Labor not to be rich, 

But set bounds to thy prudence. 

Lift not up thy eyes to riches which thou canst not have; 
Because they shall make themselves wings 

Like those of an eagle, 

And shall fly towards heaven (xxiii. 4-5). 


THE DrRUNKARD 


Who hath woe? Whose father hath woe? 

Who hath contentions? Who falls into pits? 

Who hath wounds without cause? Who hath redness of eyes? 
Surely they that pass their time in wine, 

And study to drink off their cups. 


Look not upon the wine when it is yellow, 
When the color thereof shineth in the glass. 
It goeth in pleasantly, 

But in the end it will bite like a snake, 

And will spread abroad poison like a basilisk. 


Thy eyes shall behold strange women, 

And thy heart shall utter perverse things. 

And thou shalt be as one sleeping in the midst of the sea, 
And as a pilot fast asleep when the stern is lost. 

And thou shalt say: 
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“They have beaten me, but I was not sensible of pain; 
“They drew me, and I felt not. 
“When shall I awake, and find wine again?” (xxiii. 29-35). 


With a little patience and perseverance the whole Book of Pro- 
verbs may be copied out in this way, and the gain will be immense. 
The personal labor required will beget in us a familiarity with the 
Sacred Text, and then a love for it. If the work is done in such 
a way that mere scholarship and erudition for their own sake are 
disregarded ; if we so occupy ourselves with the Sacred Scriptures, 
that on six days of the week we devoutly read them and meditate 
on their teaching and on one day of the week study them, as was 
the rule of Blessed Peter Julian Eymard; if we make the fifth chap- 
ter of the First Book of the Jmitation of Christ the model of our 
dispositions in reading the Scriptures—then our hearts will grad- 
ually become attuned to the word of God. The Holy Spirit, who 
speaks by the Scriptures, will produce a divine harmony in our 
souls, and, when we preach, it will be the echo of that harmony 
which will charm the ears of our hearers, and persuade them to obey 
our words. 





WHO MAY TEACH THE CHILD? 
By Pau E. CampsBeELt, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


The Catholic philosophy of education has ever taught that the 
parent is the first educator of the child. The close relationship of 
parent with child, established by the Creator, is itself suggestive 
of the right and the obligation of educating the child. But the place 
of the parent in this important work has not received clear recogni- 
tion in every period of the world’s history. Many nations that were 
appreciative of the importance of family life as the basis and the 
support of the State nevertheless professed ideals that led them 
away from a clear perception of this right and obligation of the 
parent. Ancient Sparta, for instance, with its socialistic and utili- 
tarian system of education designed solely for the benefit of the 
State and not for the individual, regarded the family merely as 
the source of supply of soldiers and of future mothers of yet more 
soldiers. 

But in no nation of modern times or of antiquity did the per- 
ception of this essential relationship of a rational parent to a 
rational child entirely disappear. A modern writer on education 
has compared educational responsibility to a pendulum that has 
swung at times in the direction of the parent as the chief respon- 
sible agent and at times in the opposite direction. It is possible to 
exaggerate the part of the parent in this work, but commonly the 
exponents of education have erred by trying to eliminate the parent. 
The same writer sees today evidences of a return to a sane percep- 
tion and acknowledgment of the right and obligation of the parent. 

The parent is not a law unto himself. An excess of this nature 
was common in the early history of enlightened Rome, which gave 
to the father the right of life and death over his own child. Chris- 
tianity found infanticide a prevailing practice, and fearlessly 
denounced the exposure of infants as simple murder. The right 
of life and death over the child was patently an excess of parental 
power. Usually we find the opposite extreme: the authority of the 
parent is minimized to the vanishing point. On one pretext or 
another the modern school takes over function after function that 
properly belongs to the home. Parents are often only too eager 
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to cede their rights and thereby attempt to escape their obligations. 
If the child is not properly educated in accord with the circum- 
stances in which he lives, the parent is primarily responsible. The 
parent must provide for religious and moral training, for physical 
and mental development. If the agency he selects to help in this 
work fails to achieve results, the parent must seek help elsewhere, 
must commit the task to some competent auxiliary, or himself per- 
form it. It behooves the Christian parent and the Christian teacher, 
amid the distraction of present-day practice, to re-sensitize himself 
periodically to the fundamental principles of the Catholic position 
regarding American education. These principles are clearly stated 
in The Catholic Year Book of 1928: 


“By the very nature of the physical and spiritual relationship 
between parent and child—therefore in virtue of the natural law— 
the parent has the duty to educate his child and the right to 
control the course of his education. 

“By the very nature of her divine constitution, the Church has 
the right and the duty to teach the faith and to be the guardian 
and the guide of the parent in the matter of his child’s religious 
and moral training. 


“By virtue of its very purpose as civil society, the State has the 
right and the duty to demand, within proper limits, that children 
be so instructed as to be susceptible of sound citizenship. 

“It follows, therefore, that in exercising freedom in the control 
of the education of their children, parents are subject at once to the 
divine authority of the Church and to the reasonable requirements 
of the State.” 


The Church was ever conscious of her teaching office. The 
history of Apostolic times gives ample testimony of this. In the 
beginning moral and religious teaching naturally engaged her atten- 
tion. In the early days of the Church moral and religious instruc- 
tion overshadowed the intellectual element which we associate with 
learning. “It was only when the discipline of the home waned,” 
writes Doctor McCormick, “and the domestic circle became incapable 
of supplying the moral training deemed necessary for the young, 
that the Church undertook to provide the whole elementary educa- 
tion of youth.” 

Neither the Church nor the Catholic parent calls into question for 
one moment the right of the State to demand that all receive a 
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minimum education, to prescribe subjects of study that are necessary 
for good citizenship, to insist that teachers be of good character and 
professional competence, to supervise all schools as regards minimum 
instruction, sanitation and patriotism. But the State’s concern in 
education is not absolutely primary but mainly secondary; its action 
is not monopolistic but supplementary (Lischka). The State may 
make such demands as are necessary to guard its own safety, to 
maintain a just social order, and to insure the essential public welfare. 

The giving of the minimum education rightfully demanded by 
the State is primarily the parent’s concern. Canon 1113 makes 
clear the mandate of the natural law: “Parents are bound by a most 
grave obligation to provide to the best of their ability for the relig- 
ious and moral as well as for the physical and civil education of 
their children, and for their temporal well-being.’ ” Various decisions 
of the Supreme Court of the United States have from time to time 
insisted upon the primary right of the parent in the education of his 
child. These decisions have interpreted the Fifth Amendment and 
the Fourteenth Amendment of the Constitution of the United States 
as safeguarding this right. We quote the high lights of some out- 
standing decisions from the summary of Doctor Lischka. On 
June 4, 1923, the Supreme Court of the United States handed down 
a decision in the case of Meyer v. Nebraska in which Mr. Justice 
McReynolds declared: “Corresponding to the right of control, it 
is the natural duty of the parent to give his children education suit- 
able to their station in life.” 

More interesting is the famous Oregon case. In November, 
1922, the people of Oregon passed a law requiring all parents and 
guardians to send their children between the ages of 8 and 16 
to the public schools during the regular school term. The law was 
to become effective in September, 1926. Its purpose was to abolish 
all private and parochial grade schools, and thus to make elementary 
education a state monopoly. The District Court of the United 
States declared the law unconstitutional and issued an interlocutory 
injunction. An appeal was taken to the Supreme Court of the 
United States. On June 1, 1925, the Supreme Court decided that 
the law was an unreasonable interference with the liberty of parents 
to control the education of their children, and, through the uncon- 
stitutional compulsion exercised upon parents, a violation of the 
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business and property rights of corporations owning and conducting 
schools. Referring to the previous decision in Meyer v. Nebraska, 
Mr. Justice McReynolds declared that the Oregon Act of 1922 un- 
reasonably interferes with the liberty of parents and guardians to 
direct the upbringing and education of children under their control. 
“The child is not the mere creature of the State,” writes the 
Justice, “those who nurture him and direct his destiny have the 
right coupled with the high duty to recognize and prepare him for 
additional obligations.” 

The Hawaii School Case brought forth another confirmation of 
the same principle. In February, 1927, the Supreme Court of the 
United States condemned an act entitled, ““An act relating to foreign 
language schools and teachers thereof.’’ The Act professed to regu- 
late foreign language schools in Hawaii, but the Supreme Court 
declared that it would deprive parents of fair opportunity to pro- 
cure for their children instruction which they think is important 
and we cannot say is harmful. 

In the Colorado Bible Case the Supreme Court of Colorado denied 
the power of a Board of Education to compel the attendance of a 
group of Catholic children, who were pupils of the public schools, 
during the reading of the King James Bible as part of the cur- 
riculum. The decision enunciated the following principles: the 
general control of children’s education is in the hands of parents; 
the right of parents to have their children taught where, when, how, 
what, and by whom they may judge best, is among the liberties 
guaranteed by Section I of the Fourteenth Amendment of the 
U. S. Constitution. 

The history of the world and of education shows us conclusively 
that the family is ever the center of human life. Family relations 
are fundamental; other relations follow upon and spring from them. 
The love, truth and obedience that should reign in the family circle 
are the pattern of the highest ethical code. The inspired writer 
apotheosizes the contact between a father and children and illustrates 
by that human contact the relationship between God and man. This 
method of the Holy Scripture follows the best psychology by relating 
great truths to intimate experience. 

In the bosom of the family, man has learned the great social 
truths which influence his action in all circumstances. The family 
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taught the lessons of codperation and helpfulness to primitive man. 
With the development of the tribe, man thus trained sought the 
tribal common good. The community, the modern city and the 
modern nation were merely additional steps in the process of social 
development. Man derives in great measure his ethical, social, 
political and business ideals from the family. The family continues 
to function in the preservation of normal relations between men and 
women, in the generation of children, and in providing the care 
that is necessary for the human child. 

This last-named function of the human family becomes increas- 
ingly difficult. In the field of secular knowledge the primitive 
mother could teach her child everything he needed to know: to 
protect himself from wild beasts, to find food, to keep warm— 
in a word, self-preservation. But the problem today is more and 
more complicated. Even the milk used for the baby comes from 
the farm many miles away. The circumstances of the family are 
sometimes determined in great part by prevailing rental rates. The 
relation of the individual to his community depends upon a number 
of circumstances beyond his control. This is only another way of 
saying that civilization becomes increasingly complex. The family 
retains and must retain its importance, but its functions change. No 
one knows better than the modern parent that the family is no 
longer the stable institution of a few generations ago. The Holy 
Father himself recently referred to a growing contempt for authority 
as one of the great evils of modern life. This impatience of lawful 
restraint is sometimes mistakenly termed by ultra-modern youth 
an increasing recognition of personal rights. 

In the field of education we find that more information is neces- 
sary for the proper performance of any important work. This is 
an age of specialization. We marvel at the picture of Aristotle at 
seventeen years of age dwelling among philosophers and taking 
part in their discussions. Galileo at twenty-seven lectured in the 
University of Padua. Herbert Spencer with little education wrote 
works on education that are today standard. In any of these fields 
of philosophy, science, education, years of professional study are 
today necessary. As a result family life is postponed. Where it 
is not postponed, we find that the average of education is not above 
the sixth grade. The modern parent of this average class is not 
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able to give his child or children the education that modern condi- 
tions demand. The problem is complicated by the economic plane 

in which we live today. Frequently the father and the mother are 

both wage-earners, and have neither time nor ability for the educa- 

tion of their children. Naturally a greater burden is thrown on 

the school. The school supplements and extends—sometimes even 

supplants—the educational function of the home. The school has 

larger facilities and properly trained teachers. It can accomplish in 

a more effectual way the task of education for which the parent, 

as a rule, has neither the time, the means nor the requisite qualifi- 

cations. But the right and the duty of the parent in the education 

of his children remain intact. He may perforce delegate certain 
functions to the school, but the school should not, through any of 
its ministrations, lead the parent to believe that, having placed his 
children in school, he is freed from responsibility. 

The complexity of life makes the problem more difficult from the 
standpoint of the child. Modern research is concerned with the 
elimination of the fatigue element and with the problem of voca- 
tional adjustment. We seek to make provision for greater oppor- 
tunity for play and to eliminate the excess noises so common in 
city streets. The specialist must take care of the problem of voca- 
tional adjustment. There are today thousands of occupations for 
all of which special preparation is required. Hitherto there has 
not been any standard system of admission. The entrance of the 
average man into a given occupation has been often an accidental 
procedure, the result of chance. Under these circumstances life has 
become a matter of merely making a living. 

Modern life has given a new task to education—a task beyond the 
capacity of the parent. The school must guide the growth of the 
child, must adjust him to his environment. The subject-matter must 
be made a tool to meet life’s situations. The realization of the seven 
objectives of education determined by the National. Committee on 
Secondary Education will contribute to a solution of the problem. 
The modern curriculum must meet the challenge by making students 
mentally and physically sound, by preparing them for worthy home 
membership, by giving them an appreciation and a command of 
the tools and the techniques of learning, by making them aspire 
to lofty citizenship, by guiding them to vocational and economic 
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effectiveness, by training them to the wise use of leisure, and by 
directing all to the development of character. 

But amid all this the school is merely helping the home to make 
children realize their responsibilities. The trained teacher in the 
well-equipped school is nothing more than an ally of the parent. 
We have spoken of the writer who compared recent trends in edu- 
cation to the swinging of a pendulum. In the past few generations 
this pendulum of interest and activity has swung away from the 
home towards the school, but must now return in the direction of 
the home. Modern education is a codperative enterprise. The 
help of teachers who are specialists in their work is necessary. But 
the home cannot cede the right or the responsibility which right- 
fully belongs to it. With every help that the school can give, the 
major responsibility still rests with the home. Of the twenty-four 
hours of the day, seventeen or eighteen are spent outside the school 
under the control of the home. The school may have a program 
of adjustment and character-building, but it cannot be effectively 
administered without the home. 

Various welfare organizations,—parent-teacher associations and 
similar groups—are attempting to bring back the family and the 
home as vital factors in the educational process. Their active and 
constructive participation in the work of the school gives courage 
to the educator. There are four definite contributions that the 
parent, with or without the agency of an organization, can make to 
the work of the school. First, the parent should preserve and promote 
the mental and physical health of the pre-school child. There can 
be no sound mind except in a sound body. Mental health is just as 
important as physical health, if not more so. Many parents who 
are solicitous for physical health give no recognition to circum- 
stances that promote mental health. It is in this field particularly 
that special instruction is necessary for parents. In the second 
place, the home or the parent should impart certain basic life truths 
which can be made the foundation of the truth and information 
that the school imparts. Moral principles and moral practice must 
be ingrained by the home, or the school faces a hopeless task. 

Thirdly, the parent can create in the child a proper attitude 
towards the school. Elders by imprudent criticism of the school 
in the presence of children frequently generate in the mind of the 
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child a hostile attitude towards the school and school work. What 
perverse demon inspires bachelor uncles and maiden aunts to paint 
the school to the pre-school nephew or niece as a chamber of 
horrors and tortures? Finally, from the very moment of the 
birth of the child—some authorities say even before birth—the 
parent bears in regard to the education of his child a responsibility 
which cannot be delegated to any other agency. The work of the 
school is prepared for in the home, and must be constantly sup- 
plemented by the instruction given in the home, or else the har- 
monious mental, moral and physical development of the child is an 
impossibility. There are tasks which the home simply cannot dele- 
gate. The strength and idealism which youth requires as it faces 
the temptations of life can be supplied only by fathers and mothers 
in whom strength and wisdom reside. 

Parents, banded together in parent-teacher associations or like 
organizations, can and may assume other tasks of a social nature. 
They can well exert themselves in the promotion of child-welfare 
and home betterment. They may seek the passage of laws for the 
protection of women and children and the development of a public 
consciousness of the social responsibility that a community has in 
the education of the community’s children. The child is a member, 
not only of the family, but also of the larger social group. His 
education must prepare him to fulfill his obligations to society. The 
school thus becomes an agency for social welfare, and as such it 
bears responsibility to the whole civic body (Pastoral Letter, 1919). 

Perhaps not the least service of parent organizations might be the 
training of prospective parents in the rearing of children. The 
contract of marriage, even the Sacrament of Matrimony, does not 
make the parties or the recipients capable of performing the high 
functions that they take upon themselves. Most behavior problems, 
says Doctor Blanton, are due to unwise training in the home. 
Mother-love needs intelligence to guide its care, adds Doctor Kil- 
patrick. Child life is too sacred to be spoiled through parental 
blundering. The education of the child in the home is more funda- 
mental than that which takes place in the school. The school cannot 
instill in the children respect for authority and for the property of 
others, qualities of leadership and codperation, and a love for racial 
traditions and heritages, if these be not also instilled within the home. 














CATHOLIC BROADCASTING IN BRITAIN 
By J. I. Lane 


Broadcasting in Great Britain has always been a monopoly. In 
the beginning, from 1922, it was controlled by the British Broad- 
casting Company; in 1926 it was taken over by the British Broad- 
casting Corporation, an organization popularly looked on as a 
government department, but in reality a self-governing body operat- 
ing under a royal charter and license. The Postmaster-General is 
responsible to Parliament for the B. B. C.’s observance of the limits 
imposed by the charter and license, but he does not direct the activi- 
ties of the Corporation. He does, however, finance it. That is to 
say, backed by law, he collects in the form of an annual license the 
sum of ten shillings from every owner of a wireless set which is in 
use, and pays to the B. B. C. about seven-tenths of the total received. 
Thus for the year ended December 31, 1928, the income to the B. 
B. C. from this source was £871,763 (approximately $4,200,000). 
This was supplemented to the tune of £120,635 from the second 
source of revenue, the profit on publications. This income was un- 
doubtedly greater in subsequent years. 

In proportion to the total population the number of listeners is 
very high, and is increasing. We quote from the official “B. B. C. 
Year Book” (1930), p. 54: “There was a steady expansion of the 
licensed listening public during the year. Post Office returns show 
that the number of licenses in force increased from 2,528,919 on 
August 3Ist 1928, to 2,760,878 on May 3Ist, 1929. It is estimated 
that at least twenty million people in the United Kingdom listen to 
broadcasting regularly or occasionally. It is also estimated that in 
this country more than one house in three contains wireless receiv- 
ing apparatus. The corresponding ratio in the United States of 
America is one in five.” At the time of writing the number of li- 
cense-holders exceeds three millions. 

From all this follow important conclusions. Since broadcasting 
is a monopoly and is adequately financed, we might on the one hand 
fear that the absence of competition would lead to deterioration, and 


1 The change-over involved no alteration of staff or policy. Both organizations 
have always been known popularly as “The B.B.C., ”a title we shall use throughout. 
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on the other we might hope that the vast power possessed by the 
Directors would be used to develop the new medium to its highest 
point—that is to say, to give of the very best and with an accurate 
balance in the realms of news, education, and amusement. 

It must be conceded that from the inception high ideals were 
aimed at. A very considerable amount of program-space has always 
been allotted to “Talks” on, for example, history, the drama, social 
questions, music, literature, science, languages, and more recently 
politics. In fact, the amount of instruction poured out of loud 
speakers would provide many an elementary, secondary, and almost 
university course of education! 

From the beginning, too, religion has played a prominent part. 
The B. B. C. could have argued that, as a man’s religion is his own 
affair, it were better to leave it alone. It took, however, the other 
line that, as religion was a main factor in the life of a nation, it de- 
volved on the B. B. C. to give it publicity, to make it part of its 
studied policy. The practice of this high ideal was to prove much 
more difficult than its conception, as we shall see. Suffice it to say 
here that religious broadcasts took a more and more prominent place 
in the daily syllabuses until they formed approximately five per 
cent of the total transmissions from the chief stations. During 
1929, to illustrate the development, a kind of elaborate night-pray- 
ers, called an “Epilogue,” was introduced as a rounding off of Sun- 
day’s staid program. The British public would go to bed piously 
as far as the B. B. C. could effect it! During December it was an- 
nounced that the week-day morning service, broadcast from the two 
principal stations, would henceforth be relayed from all stations. 
Morning prayers added to night prayers! There are also now noon 
and afternoon services. 

In tackling the religious problem the B. B. C. had no enviable 
task. The Corporation was supported by the contributions of all 
sections of the community, and all sections would expect to have a 
share of their favorite brand of religion. But Heinz’s 57 Varieties 
are a uniform concoction in comparison with the hundreds of sect- 
varieties in Britain! The B. B. C., we may judge from experience, 
decided to act on certain principles: first, that Britain was Christian 
and, therefore, that what we may term “fancy religions’ could be 
cut out. Thus, Spiritualists and Christian Scientists did not get a 
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hearing. Secondly, that, as the Church of England was the State 
Church, it should have preference. Hence we see that all the daily 
services are Anglican. Thirdly, that the chief Nonconformist or- 
ganizations should be recognized—the Methodists, Presbyterians, 
Congregationalists, etc. And fourthly, a very important point, that 
the Catholic Church should have its share. 

The invitation to the Catholic Church was no half-hearted one. 
In England the Catholics number, it is true, only one-tenth of the 
population; but they have more communicants than the State 
Church, they have prominent leaders, and they are recognized as a 
powerful force in the land. 

In May, 1923, a Central Religious Advisory Committee was 
formed in connection with the London Station, and thereafter simi- 
lar committees were started in the provinces as each new broadcast- 
ing center was opened. Representatives of the Anglicans, Noncon- 
formists, and the Catholics were invited to meet periodically to 
discuss the fair distribution of services, choice of speakers, type of 
service, and any other relevant point. — 

So far, so good. But there was rough country ahead. Owing to 
the existence of a ban on controversial speeches by radio, preachers 
were to be limited to those subjects which were held in common by 
all Christian denominations; and to ensure the absence of contro- 
versial statements manuscripts of religious addresses were, as in the 
case of secular papers, to be submitted in advance to the B. B. C. 

As a result, some of the diocesan authorities would have nothing 
to do with the new method of diffusing religion; one or two decided 
to try it for a time. The present writer found himself in 1924 ap- 
pointed the representative of the Archdiocese of Liverpool on the 
committee attached to the Liverpool’ Station. His fellow-members 
were a representative of the Anglican cathedral, a representative of 
the Anglican parish clergy, and the Secretary of the local Free 
Church Council. His instructions from his archbishop were to limit 
the speakers to a carefully chosen panel, to be responsible for the 
first-class quality of the sermons, and to see that they were passed 
in advance by a theological censor. 

The committee functioned amicably. The B. B. C. officials were 
perfectly courteous and sympathetic. Over a long period Catholic 
sermons were preached on an average once a month—at first from 
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the Radio Studio and later from St. Anne’s Benedictine Church, 
Edge Hill, which was permanently wired by the B. B. C. for the 
purpose. In spite of the restrictions, a very definite course of dog- 
matic addresses was given, starting with the existence and nature 
of God, and continuing through the Fall, Sin, the Divinity of Christ, 
the Redemption, the Church, Grace, the Sacraments and the Future 
Life. Even an address on Lourdes was given in order to bring Our 
Blessed Lady into the schema. 

It cannot be said that all this was done easily and completely sat- 
isfactorily. Preachers had to be constantly on their guard. Their 
expositions were necessarily cramped. The censorship, too, worked 
in a peculiar and irksome fashion. Objection was taken to words 
and phrases such as Holy Viaticum and Extreme Unction; one 
could speak of “the Church of God,” and yet not, normally, of “the 
Catholic Church”; anything which seemed to belittle the magic 
word “science” was frowned on; always there was the atmosphere, 
felt by both sides, of the incongruity of a theological document being 
scrutinized by a layman, and a non-Catholic at that. At times mat- 
ters approached a deadlock, notably when a manuscript by a leading 
dignitary of the Church was blue-pencilled. The situation was tem- 
porarily saved by the author becoming unexpectedly ill and so being 
unable to broadcast. But one felt that a crisis could not be far off. 

In the meantime how did non-Catholics react to the Catholic 
services? Extraordinarily well. After each broadcast letters were 
received expressing, on the whole, keen appreciation. Catholic lis- 
teners seemed divided. Many, as far as one could gather, welcomed 
the evenings when a Catholic priest was announced as speaking; but 
the attraction was probably the eminence of the speaker and not the 
service in itself. For instance, it is certain that broadcasting has 
had little or no adverse effect on the attendances at evening service 
in the parish churches, though in this connection it must be remem- 
bered that practically all broadcast services have been kept to the 
period after regular church hours. Other Catholics, including on 
the whole the clergy, were hostile throughout. They did not think 
it right for Catholic priests to be preaching on the same footing as 
heretical ministers; they did not like the restrictions on subject- 
matter ; they thought the censorship undignified ; and they considered 
the form of service adopted—prayers, bible-reading, address, hymns, 
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and final blessing—to savor too much of Protestantism and so be 
calculated to give a false idea to listeners. 

These objections were well known to those in charge of broad- 
casting, and not infrequently the idea of withdrawing from the 
scheme was mooted. But in view of the undoubted fact that non- 
Catholics were certainly being reached (as their letters and as in- 
quiry showed), and in view of the agitation which was going on in 
other directions, notably in politics, for a removal of the ban on 
controversy, it was decided to persevere. 

In early 1928 a warning of a serious nature was sounded in a 
quite unexpected quarter. In one of the national papers, the Sunday 
Express, the editor, Mr. James Douglas, wrote on the subject of 
religious broadcasting, and pointed out that the B. B. C. was intro- 
ducing into Great Britain a new religion of which the Rev. H. R. L. 
Sheppard was the first bishop. To understand the full force of this 
remark, it must be pointed out that the reverend gentleman named, 
a clergyman of the Church of England, was probably the most pop- 
ular broadcasting cleric in the country. His services were given a 
standing monthly place in the B. B. C. program—a privilege not 
granted to any other preacher, and, moreover, were simultaneously 
broadcast from all stations. His church, St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, 
London, might aptly have been called the B. B. C.’s cathedral. Mr. 
Sheppard’s religious ideas were anything but dogmatic; they could 
be summed up as a hail-fellow-well-met code of jolly humanitarian- 
cum-ethical dicta sprinkled with the terminology of Christianity. 
The prominence given to his services lent color to the argument that 
his type of religion was the one approved by those controlling the 
B. B. C., and the inference was supported by passages such as the 
following taken from Broadcast Over Britain (p. 194), a book 
written by the Educational Director (now the Director General) of 
the B. B. C., Sir John Reith: “The Christianity which is broadcast 
is unassociated with any particular creed or denomination. It is 
such that all except the hypercritical or the extreme may hear not 
only without offence, but with approval and profit. It is a thorough- 
going, optimistic and manly religion.” 

If the control of religious addresses was to be successfully kept 
within these limits, obviously, as the B. B. C. had a monopoly, a 
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new denomination was in process of formation, a denomination in 
which the ministers would be at the same time ministers of other 
and disagreeing denominations! 

In any case, there was this much in Mr. Douglas’s assertion: un- 
less the existing arrangement were altered, the public would gradu- 
ally be led to believe that the various preachers were all much of a 
muchness, and that their churches, like their spokesmen, were vague, 
helpless, and occasionally, as we would say, modernistic. This 
opinion was freely expressed by Catholics about the non-Catholic 
speakers, whose discourses were nearly always platitudinous moral- 
izings, uplift talks, fellowship of man ferverinos, et hoc genus 
omme. The Catholic preachers, it is true, did not merit this descrip- 
tion, though one or two sermons—perhaps better described as 
“talks” —were not free from taint. Still the danger was there. 

The situation was radically changed when in February, 1928, the 
ban on political controversy was lifted. This was a distinct move 
forward in broadcasting. But in the religious field the Central Re- 
ligious Advisory Committee recommended the continuance of the 
existing system. This recommendation was resisted by the Catholic 
representatives in certain areas. The argument chiefly relied upon 
was that the Catholic Church stood or fell by its claim to be the one 
infallible teacher placed in the world by Almighty God, and that, 
though it did not want freedom to attack people conscientiously dif- 
fering from it, it could not allow itself to be considered one of a 
number of equal sects teaching a sort of lowest common multiple 
of Christianity. It was pointed out, moreover, that the B. B. C.’s 
ideal of a non-controversial Christianity was incapable of realiza- 
tion. In the present divided state of the country amy religious utter- 
ace was bound to raise criticism in some quarter, and the hard fact 
should be recognized. The arguments held good, so that for at all 
events the Northern Regional Area of England (for which alone I 
am qualified to speak) an arrangement satisfactory to the diocesan 
authorities concerned was reached. This was in April, 1929, and 
by it the censorship of services broadcast from Catholic churches 
was abolished, a guarantee by the local Ordinary or his representa- 
tive that “the service and address would not contain anything likely 
to be offensive to listeners belonging to other Christian denomina- 
tions” sufficiug. Addresses delivered from the Corporation’s studios 
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would continue to be subject to censorship, but only from the point 
of view of “manner and not matter.” Another main area in Eng- 
land has, I am assured, obtained the same concession; and the re- 
maining divisions can surely have it if they so desire. Hence we 
may say that the charter of freedom has been won. 

Its value was soon put to a strong test. In July, 1929, the present 
writer delivered the first address under the new agreement. The 
title was deliberately daring—‘‘Authority in Religious Thought.” 
The manuscript was not censored. It contained nothing “offensive” 
—that is, insulting—to non-Catholics; but it was an uncompro- 
mising statement of the Church’s teaching. 

The reaction was most interesting. Catholics were delighted, 
their particular point being that here was something definitely rec- 
ognizable as Catholic. Non-Catholics were divided, as one would 
expect. A Baptist minister hotly protested to the B. B. C. The 
address, he wrote, “was a skilfully guarded but, nevertheless, thor- 
oughgoing appeal for a Roman Catholic interpretation of Christi- 
anity . . . I should be ashamed of any of my fellow-denomination- 
alists who used his opportunity of access to the ether for such purely 
denominational propaganda.” It is important to note that the 
B. B. C. expressly dissociated itself from this criticism. On the other 
hand, many non-Catholics wrote sincere letters of appreciation, one 
listener asking for the loan of the manuscript for further study. 
Still others wrote, disagreeing with the teaching, but not objecting 
to its being put forth. We may say, then, that the results achieved 
were good. The Church was shown as an authoritative body with 
something definite to say, and thought was stimulated. 

The future of Catholic religious broadcasting in Britain should 
be a successful one. True, there are some clergy, luckily very few, 
who maintain that the average listener has so far lost all ideas of 
religion that he will not tolerate anything but the simplest talks on 
general ethics. In my view this idea is utterly false; and in any 
case, as we have seen, is bound up in grave dangers, especially if 
such talks be made part of a religious service. The radio is a pow- 
erful medium for the conveyance of definite Catholic teaching to 
the masses, and in the reorganization of broadcasting centers now 
in progress it is to be hoped that all our dioceses will feel able to 


play an active part. 














PROCEDURAL LAW OF THE CODE 
By STanisLaus Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 


Extinguishment of Right of Action 


In civil cases both real and personal actions are extinguished by 
prescription according to the rules of Canons 1508-1512; actions, 
however, which deal with the state of persons (¢.g., validity of 
religious profession, of Sacred Orders, or Marriage) never become 
extinguished (Canon 1701). 

The loss of the right of action in civil cases both real and 
personal is governed by the laws on prescription. The prescription 
in Canon Law is, with a few exceptions, regulated by the laws 
of the respective country, the Canon Law adopting and making her 
own the civil laws on that matter. The goods and rights in which 
the Canon Law does not admit prescription are enumerated in Canon 
1509, namely: (1) those of divine law, natural or positive; 
(2) those which can be obtained only by Apostolic privilege; 
(3) those spiritual rights which lay persons are incapable of 
acquiring, if there is question of prescription in favor of lay per- 
sons; (4) the certain and undisputed boundary lines of ecclesiastical 
provinces, dioceses, parishes, vicariates and prefectures Apostolic, 
abbacies and prelatures nullius; (5) stipends and obligations of 
Masses; (6) ecclesiastical benefices without title; (7) the right of 
visitation and obedience, if this would entail that subjects cannot 
be visited by any prelate and are no longer subject to any prelate; 
(8) payment of the cathedraticum. 

Another exception is stated in Canon 1510, namely, that private 
individuals cannot make use of the right of prescription in the 
case of sacred things that may not be in the possession of private 
individuals. 

Furthermore, in the case of immovable property, precious mov- 
able goods, and rights and personal and real claims of the Holy 
See only a prescription of one hundred years’ duration is recognized 
in Canon Law (Canon 1511). Goods and rights belonging to 
other legal ecclesiastical persons can be acquired by prescription of 
thirty years (Canon I5I1). 
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Finally, in Canon Law no prescription is valid unless it is based 


on good faith, not only at the moment of entering into possession 
but during the whole time required for prescription (Canon 1512). 

In reference to acquisition of real estate by prescription in the 
civil law the various States have their own special rules. There 
is much divergence as to the number of years required, but the 
civil law on the length of time is not recognized in Canon Law, 
for, as is stated in Canon 1511, thirty years of adverse possession 
are required for all kinds of ecclesiastical goods and property. 
Ecclesiastical goods are those which belong to a legal ecclesiastical 
person, not the private goods of ecclesiastics. Outside the rule on 
the time required, the other regulations of the civil law apply, saving 
always and in all prescriptions the rule of Canon Law which demands 
good faith. Concerning the general rules on prescription against 
real property, Burdick (“Real Property,” p. 631) says: “The cases 
from the various States all agree that, in order to perfect title by 
adverse possession, the possession must be actual, for a part of 
the land at least; that it must be visible or notorious; that it must 
be hostile or adverse; that it must be exclusive; that it must be 
continued for the whole period required to bar action for recovery 
under the statute of limitations. In some States it is also necessary, 
by statute, that the adverse possessor should hold under color of 
title, and some statutes require that he must pay taxes during the 
running of the statute of limitations. Some States also hold that 
title by adverse possession cannot be acquired unless the occupant 
enters and holds possession in good faith.” 

In reference to personal property and rights of ecclesiastical per- 
sons (corporations) the time required is thirty years, and in the 
civil law the period of time is considerably shorter, so that the civil 
law is of no practical value in prescription against ecclesiastical 
personal property and rights. There is no prescription of personal 
property and rights in the United States in the sense of the Roman 
and the Canon Law. The latter recognize a prescription that 
transfers title to personal rights and property under certain condi- 
tions, the laws in the various States of the United States merely 
deny the right of action in court for the recovery of personal 
property or claims concerning the same after a length of time 
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specified in the laws of the State. The length of time varies with 
the various personal goods and contracts concerning them. 


Actions in court concerning the state of persons in the Church 
(the married state, the clerical state, the religious state), and rights 
and duties proper to those states are not outlawed or barred by 
any kind of prescription. Concerning the married state, Canon 
1973 rules that a marriage which has not been attacked while 
both spouses were living is presumed to have been valid, and no 
proof to the contrary is admitted after the death of one or both 
parties, unless the question of validity arises incidentally in another 
action in court. 


PRESCRIPTION AGAINST CRIMINAL ACTIONS 


Every criminal action expires with the death of the guilty person, 
or by condonation granted by the legitimate authority, or by the 
lapse of time fixed by the law for the bringing of criminal actions 
(Canon 1702). 

Condonation as a bar to prosecution in court for an offense must 
come from the competent ecclesiastical authority. Private individ- 
uals may forgive the injury which they have suffered through the 
crime of a person, but they cannot condone the penalty of the law 
against him, and, even if they do not complain to the court, the 
officers of the law have the right and duty to prosecute the offender. 
The death of a person does indeed bar prosecution for his offense, 
but it does not completely bar the ill deeds from being considered 
by the courts of law, for there may be very serious consequences 
of his crimes for which heirs or others may have to take the respon- 
sibility. Prescription cannot be a bar to prosecution for violations 
of the law, unless the legislative authority grants freedom from 
prosecution for certain offenses after a specified length of time has 
elapsed since the commission of the offense. The crimes and the 
period of time after which freedom from prosecution is granted 
are enumerated in the following Canon. 

Saving the precept of Canon 1555, § 1, concerning the crimes 
reserved to prosecution by the Holy Office, the guilty person can 
be prosecuted only within three years from the commission of the 
offense, with the following exceptions: 
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(1) Actions for injuries (7.e., insults to one’s good name and 
honor by word or writing or insulting act) are extinguished by the 
lapse of one year; 

(2) Actions for qualified offenses against the sixth and seventh 
commandments are extinguished by the lapse of five years; 

(3) Actions for simony and for homicide are extinguished by the 
lapse of ten years (Canon 1703). 

Canon 1555 merely states that the rules of procedure outlined 
in the Code do not bind the Holy Office, and that this Sacred Con- 
gregation follows its own rules and customs; other Canons specify 
what crimes are reserved to the tribunal of the Holy Office. 
Canon 247 states that it judges those offenses which according to 
its own proper law are reserved to its tribunal, and it has authority 
to try those cases, not only in appeal from the court of the local 
Ordinary, but also in the first instance, if they have been directly 
carried to the court of the Holy Office. The crimes of heresy, 
solicitation, and absolution of one’s accomplice in sins of impurity 
are reserved to the Holy Office. 

Qualified offenses against the sixth and seventh commandments 
are barred from prosecution after the lapse of five years. It is 
important to know what a qualified offense against the two com- 
mandments is, for other offenses against the two commandments 
would be barred from prosecution after three years, as stated above. 
The Code itself does not explain the term, and the canonists who 
have tried to explain the meaning of “qualified crimes’ do not 
agree. Some say that it means sins against purity and sins of 
theft to which through circumstances an additional guilt attaches 
besides the sin of impurity or injustice; others are of the opinion 
that the offenses enumerated in Canons 2357, 2359, § 2, and 2354 
are meant. The term “qualified” seems to indicate that some other 
sin is committed in the same act against the sixth or seventh 
commandment. 

The periods of time—one year, three, five, ten years—are 
called tempus utile ad accusandum in Canon 1703. According to 
Canon 1934, the accusation of an offender is reserved to the diocesan 
prosecutor. The period by which an offense is barred from prose- 
cution does not run against the right and duty of the prosecutor 
to start proceedings against the offender if he was ignorant of the 
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offense or could not within that time act against the offender (cfr. 
Canon 35 on the meaning of tempus utile). The period of time 
which bars prosecution begins to run from the day on which the 
offense was committed. If it is a continued criminal act or life, 
the time does not run against prosecution until after the cessation 
of the criminal life, and the offender may be accused of and pun- 
ished for connected offenses, though some of them, if considered 
as individual acts, would have been barred from prosecution by the 
lapse of time. However, those offenses which are disconnected 
with the offense of which a man is accused by the prosecutor are 
barred if the period of time specified in Canon 1703 has run against 
it, and the prosecutor fails to prove his right to prosecute under the 
term of tempus utile. 


EFFECT OF THE BARRING OF CRIMINAL PROSECUTION 


If the criminal action against a person is barred by the lapse of 
time, the following measures may be employed against the offender : 

(1) the civil action for the recovery of damages which may have 
been caused by the offense is not barred, unless the period of pre- 
scription has run also against the civil action; 


(2) the Ordinary can make use of the remedies spoken of in 
Canon 2222, § 2 (Canon 1704). 

The civil action which is said not to be barred by the prescription 
of criminal prosecution may be instituted against an offender by 
private individuals or corporations, not by the public authority 
represented by the diocesan prosecutor. If there is question of 
damages to ecclesiastical goods and property (¢.g., a pastor or 
other priest who criminally diverted a considerable amount of 
church property), the prescription against the civil action to recover 
damages is accomplished only after the lapse of thirty years; the 
parish or other ecclesiastical corporation can, therefore, sue for 
damages before thirty years have passed since the infliction of 
the damage. 

The right given to the Ordinary when prescription has barred 
criminal prosecution is according to Canon 2222, § 2, as follows: 
from the past crimes of a cleric who has not yet been ordained 
priest he may judge that he is unfit for further Orders; for the 
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sake of avoiding scandal, he may, moreover, forbid a cleric the 
exercise of the sacred ministry, and even go so far as to remove 
him from the office he holds, instituting legal procedure of removal. 
These things do not have the nature of penalties, but are done to 
safeguard the dignity of the ecclesiastical ministry. 

The question arises whether prescription bars criminal prosecu- 
tion for those offenses for which the law of the Code or the diocesan 
statutes inflict the penalty. The penalty is inflicted by the Code 
and by diocesan statute either in the manner of ferend@ sententie 
or late sententie. The ferende sententie penalties, as the term 
itself indicates, are threatened rather than inflicted. Nothing hap- 
pens to the offender unless the authorities take action, and if they 
do not start proceedings before the prosecution is barred by lapse 
of time, the penalty cannot be inflicted. 

In the late sententie penalties the Code or the statute itself 
inflicts the penalty as soon as the offense specified in the law or 
statute is committed, and Canon 2232, § 1, states that the penalty 
automatically binds the offender in both the internal and external 
forum. There can be, therefore, no prescription against the 
ipso facto penalty of ecclesiastical law. Nevertheless, the law is 
reasonable and does not demand what is, humanly speaking, impos- 
sible or altogether too difficult. Wherefore Canon 2232, § 1, 
modifies the apparent harshness of the ipso facto penalties by stating 
that, before the authorities take action against the offender, he may 
in the external forum conduct himself as though he had not in- 
curred the penalty if by the application of the penalty he would 
have to defame himself. If the offense was notorious (i.e., so 
public and committed under such circumstances that it cannot be 
hidden by any artifice, nor excused from liability by any excuse 
admitted in law), he has to observe the penalty (e.g., suspension 
from priestly functions, etc.), though the authorities have not 
taken action against him. Supposing that the offense to which an 
tpso facto penalty is attached is not notorious, so that the declara- 
tion of the penalty by the authorities is necessary before the penalty 
takes effect in public, will prescription bar the authorities from 
taking action against him? It seems reasonable to say that, if 
the authorities do not proceed against the offender before the time 
of prescription has elapsed, they cannot afterwards proceed to the 
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declaration of the penalty. Some canonists are of the opinion that 
prescription does not apply in the late sententie penalties. If the 
criminal action or procedure is said to be barred after a certain 
length of time has elapsed since the commission of an offense, it 
should be immaterial whether a ferrende or a late sententie or 
an undetermined penalty is stated in the law or statute; the thing 
that is barred is the criminal procedure against the offender. If 
a law or statute attaches no penalty at all to its violation, the author- 
ities cannot punish him outright, but must first warn him to obey 
the law and threaten him in case of disobedience with a penalty. 
Only in exceptional cases, where the gravity of the scandal caused 
or the unusual gravity of the transgression of a law or statute 
requires it, may the Ordinary punish his subject when the law 
or statute has provided no penalty (cfr. Canon 2222, § 1). 


RuLEes CONCERNING THE TIME REQUIRED FOR PRESCRIPTION IN 
CIVIL AND CRIMINAL ACTIONS 


The prescription in civil cases runs from the moment at which 
the action could legitimately have been brought; in criminal cases 
from the moment of the perpetration of an offense. 

If an offense extends or continues for some length of time, pre- 
scription begins to run only from the day on which one desisted 
from one’s criminal course. 

In habitual or continued offenses, the prescription does not begin 
to run until after the last act of the criminal conduct. When a per- 
son is prosecuted for some criminal act against which prescription 
has not yet barred the action, he is liable for the older offenses 
which are connected with the criminal act for which he is prosecuted, 
though prosecution for those older offenses taken individually would 
be barred by prescription (Canon 1705). 

In civil cases one must consider the nature of the claim to ascer- 
tain from what date the party who claims to have a right to sue for 
goods or rights actually acquires the legal right to bring action. 
In contracts between two legal ecclesiastical persons, for instance, 
the contract itself may determine the time when it is to be con- 
sidered broken, and the same determines the rights of the con- 
tracting parties. In any case, prescription does not run against a 
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legal claim except from the time that the claim could have been 
enforced in law. 

In criminal cases, if an offense takes a certain length of time 
before it is completed, the period good for prescription does not 
begin with the commencement of the offense but with the last act 
that completes it. In habitual or continued offenses (¢.g., con- 
cubinage), prescription does not begin to run until the habit is 
broken or the last act of a series of ill deeds culminating some crime 
has been done. If prosecution is begun before the expiration of 
the period of prescription, the culprit may be prosecuted also for 
offenses against which the period of prescription has run provided 
those offences are connected with the crime for which he is brought 
to trial. 

In the various articles on the procedural law of the Code we 
have thus far studied the laws on ecclesiastical trials in general, 
rules which mostly apply to all courts and all kinds of lawsuits. 
The main headings were: the competent court; various grades and 
kinds of courts and the persons composing the various tribunals; the 
discipline to be observed in the courts; the parties to a trial; 
actions and exceptions. 

There remain to be discussed the details of the whole course of 
procedure in the individual case, from the introduction of a case 
by the bill of complaint to the proofs, incidental cases, publication of 
the process and closing of evidence, sentence, remedies against it, 
costs of the trial and execution of the sentence. Finally, there are 
some special rules for criminal trials, for matrimonial cases, for 
beatification and canonization causes, for the removal of pastors, 
for procedure against clerics violating the law of residence and 
against those guilty of concubinage, for procedure in suspension 
without previous warning. Therewith ends the Fourth Book of the 
Code on procedure. 








LITURGICAL NOTES 


By THE BENEDICTINE MonkKs OF BUCKFAST ABBEY 


X. St. James the Apostle, July 25 


I. Tue Cutt oF THE APOSTLES 


The feasts of the Apostles are among the oldest and most vener- 
able of all Saints’ days. St. Martin, as is well known, is the first 
Saint honored by the Church who was not also a martyr, for the 
cult of the Saints began with the homage paid to those who confessed 
the faith, not only with their tongue or by the practice of heroic 
virtue, but by the shedding of their blood. The first manifestation 
of this cult was the reverent care with which their bodies were treat- 
ed. “Sepelierunt Stephanum viri timorati,” we read of the funeral 
of the Protomartyr, and by the epithet timorati we are certainly 
given to understand not only that the men who carried the mangled 
body of Stephen to the grave were god-fearing men, but that they 
carried out their sad if sacred duty with a sense of the awfulness of 
their task. Their first funeral procession is the prototype of all those 
others which escorted so many of the early martyrs to their last rest- 
ing place in the dim corridors of subterranean Rome. And it was 
surely to be expected that, if the martyr had held some important 
post or had been a member of the clergy or had been otherwise dis- 
tinguished, his tomb would receive such ornamentation as circum- 
stances permitted. 

Now, when the catacombs in addition to being the burial places of 
dead Christians became also the meeting places or places of shelter 
for the living, Mass came to be said on the tomb of the martyrs, and 
many of these graves were made so as to fit them for this use. The 
custom of celebrating the holy sacrifice on the tomb and over the 
bodies of the martyrs goes back to the earliest period of Christianity, 
and it is obvious that the practice owes its origin to and was inspired 
by a famous passage in St. John’s Revelation when, at the opening 
of the fifth seal, the prophet saw “under the altar the souls of them 
that were slain for the word of God, and for the testimony which 
they held; and they cried with a loud voice saying: ‘How long, O 
Lord, holy and true, dost thou not judge and revenge our blood?’ ” 
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(Apoc., vi. 9, 10). To this day the altar must contain at least some 
tiny fragments of the body of a Saint or Martyr before Mass may 
be celebrated upon it. 

It stands to reason that the Apostles should have been the very 
first to be honored by the Church they had watered or adorned with 
their blood. The bodies of Sts. Peter and Paul were certainly the 
object of religious veneration from the very hour of their martydom, 
and Rome has an unbroken tradition concerning the keeping and 
occasional translation and even the hiding of their sacred relics. We 
know that from the year 258 a Statio was held on June 29, not only 
at the Vatican and on the way to Ostia, but also ad catacumbas— 
a place about two miles outside Rome and on the Appian way, which 
served as the hiding place of the bodies of the Princes of the Apos- 
tles. Even after the sacred bodies were replaced in thir original 
burying places, the spot on the Appian Road, where now stands the 
Basilica of St. Sebastian (not far from the tomb of Cecilia Metella), 
remained sacred in the memory of the people, so much so that in 
some places (for instance in Gaul or in some Eastern churches) 
there was danger of the date of their martyrdom being forgotten by 
reason of the solemnity with which the translation to the catacombs 
was observed or commemorated. 

If the Princes of the Apostles were thus honored at Rome—the 
city watered with their blood and illumined by the splendor of their 
apostolic teaching—it was perfectly natural that other churches or 
countries should pay similar homage to those who lighted the lamp 
of faith in their midst. Hence, we must take it as certain that the 
cult of the Apostles began from the very hour almost of their several 
martyrdoms. 


II. St. JAMES THE GREATER 


St. James was the elder brother of St. John. Both were sons of 
Zebedee, a fisherman, or we should say perhaps the owner of a small 
fishing fleet which plied its trade on the waters of the Sea of Galilee. 
Our Lord invited them to follow Him at the very outset of His 
public career, and at His bidding they promptly forsook everything 
—their father included—and attached themselves to the Master. 
Such were their fiery character and ardent zeal that Our Lord Him- 
self called them “the sons of thunder.” 
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St. James, possibly owing to his being the brother of the disciple 
whom Jesus loved, enjoyed a special intimacy and familiarity with 
Our Lord. He is one of the three who were singled out from among 
the apostolic college to witness the mysterious and to them unfor- 
gettable scene enacted on a lofty mountain plateau, when something 
of the glory of the Godhead shone through and transfigured the hu- 
man form of Christ. The counterpart of this splendid scene was the 
dreadful spectacle they saw soon after, again in a lonely place, on a 
hill, and in the silent hours of the night—for Peter, John and James 
went with the Lord into the garden and took their station not far 
from the grotto of the agony. The same three had likewise wit- 
nessed the stupendous miracle wrought by Our Lord at the begin- 
ning of His public ministry, when He recalled to life the young 
daughter of Jairus. One who had thus seen the Lord in splendor, 
in power and in pain could have no doubt as to His being indeed 
the very Son of God as well as a true Son of man, for only such 
a one could do the greatest miracles with such effortless simplicity ; 
only around the head of God’s Son could the divine splendors play 
as they did round Him on Thabor; and again, if Jesus had not been 
truly man, He could not have undergone the struggle and death of 
Gethsemani and Calvary. 

St. Stephen is the first in that long procession of white-robed 
martyrs who witnessed to the truth even unto death. St. James 
is the protomartyr of the apostolic college. It was in the year 42 
(some say 44) and about the paschal festival that Herod Agrippa 
“stretched forth his hands to afflict some of the Church; and he 
killed James, the brother of John, with the sword” (Acts, xii. I, 2). 
Death by the sword was particularly odious in the eyes of the Jews: 
it was another sign of foreign domination. In former times, when 
about to carry out a capital sentence, the lictors used to undo their 
bundle of staves to take out their axe. At the time of St. James’ 
martyrdom this was no longer done: executions were carried out by 
the sword so that by then the fasces were no more than an emblem 
of the power of life and death. It is expressly stated that James was 
put to the sword. It follows that the ordinary Roman procedure 
was followed and none of its customary horrors were spared to the 
Apostle. He was, therefore, stripped, his head was covered with a 
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veil or sack, his hands were tied behind his back, and so he was sub- 
jected to the fiendish torture of a Roman scourging. 

According to an ancient tradition, St. James, after evangelizing 
Judea and Samaria, set out for a missionary journey to Spain, and 
it was on his return from that distant province that he obtained the 
crown of martyrdom. Needless to say that this tradition has been 
strongly impugned, not only on grounds of chronology, but also on 
the strength of the well-known text of St. Paul in his Epistle to the 
Romans, in which the Apostle announces his intention to go to Spain 
and to be escorted by them on his journey: “When I shall begin to 
take my journey into Spain, I hope that, as I pass, I shall see you 
and be brought on my way thither by you” (Rom. xv. 24). Now, 
we know that it was a settled policy of the Apostle of the Nations on 
no account ever to encroach upon the province of another preacher 
of the Gospel, but always to break new ground: “I have so preached 
this gospel, not where Christ was named, lest I should build upon 
another man’s foundation, but as it is written: They to whom he was 
not spoken of, shall see, and they that have not heard shall under- 
stand, for which cause also I was hindered very much from coming 
to you and have been kept away till now” (ibid., 20-23). 

Here we have a very real difficulty, though perhaps not an in- 
superable one, for, as a matter of fact, this law which St. Paul had 
made unto himself was not altogether a hard and fast one, for he 
certainly came to Rome and so preached where another and greater 
than he had founded a church. This point will probably never 
be cleared up, no more than the question whether St. Paul actually 
carried out his intention of going to Spain. 

In the sixth century the tombs of two Apostles of the name of 
James were still being honored at Jerusalem. But in the ninth cen- 
tury the body of the brother of St. John was already venerated at 
Compostela in Galicia. However, nothing is known as to the exact 
time or the manner of the translation of the relics. As a matter of 
fact, though the question does not arise for a Spaniard, many 
scholars have cast a doubt upon the authenticity of the relics ven- 
erated at Santiago. But it seems indeed very hard to believe that 
a cult so famous as that paid to St. James at Compostela could have 
arisen fortuitously and have no more solid foundation than a legend, 
not to say a fraud. 
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The opponents of the Spanish tradition make much capital of a 
letter of Pope Innocent I (A.D. 416) in which that pontiff asserts 
categorically that it is manifest that “neither in Italy, Gaul, Spain 

. were any churches founded except by men sent thither by St. 
Peter or his successors ; let them see if in those provinces any apostle 
is known to have resided or taught” (aut legant si in his provincus 
alius apostolorum invenitur aut legitur domisse). At first sight this 
looks like a crushing argument, but the difficulty is not so insoluble 
as it seems. The Bollandists point out that there is no inherent oppo- 
sition between the words of Innocent and the Spanish tradition, 
because it is perfectly possible and credible that both St. Paul and 
St. James went to Spain and preached there, without founding 
churches—that is, without their putting themselves at the head of 
and governing the Christian communities that sprang up as a result 
of their preaching (cfr. Acta SS., July 25, Vol. VI, p. 97). The 
author of the article on St. James the Great in the “Catholic Ency- 
clopedia” rightly observes that, as regards the authenticity of the 
relics, a strong argument in its favor is found in the Bull “Omni- 
potens Deus,” of Leo XIII, of November 1, 1884. 

The martyrdom of St. James took place in the springtime of 
the year, for it was during the days immediately preceding the 
Pasch that Herod sought to curry favor with the Jews—apparently 
with success (videns quia placeret Jud@is). For this reason the 
feast was kept by the Copts in April, and it may be, says Schuster, 
that the feast of May 1 (Sts. Philip and James) was originally kept 
in honor of James, the son of Zebedee, not of James the Less, and 
that the feast of July 25 was the day set apart to honor the latter. 


III. Tuer Mass or THE FEAST 


For the most part, the Mass of St. James is similar to that of the 
Common of the Apostles. The Introit in particular is the usual 
one (Mihi autem, etc.). But the Collect is one of the most beautiful 
examples of this kind of liturgical composition. It is brief, terse, 
and goes straight to the point. Its three short clauses are beautifully 
balanced, and produce that rhythmic movement which characterizes 
what is called cursus planus. The text is found in the Gregorian 
Sacramentary, but even a first hearing of the resonant syllables would 
convince anyone possessed of some knowledge of the Roman Liturgy 
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that in our Collect he prays in the noble accents with which the 
early Church addressed Almighty God. Any translation must 
weaken the strength of the Latin original, for we must needs use 
circumlocutions for the original conciseness. And here we may 
note the easy familiarity with which God is approached—no epithet 
or rhetorical precaution is used but just a simple Domine (Lord). 
And the grace asked for through apostolic intervention and protec- 
tion is that we may please the Lord by our life and serve Him in 
peace of mind: “Be to Thy people, O Lord, a sanctifier and a 
protector, so that, strengthened by the help of Thy apostle James, 
it may please Thee by its life and serve Thee with a confident 
mind.” 

The Gospel of the Mass is an extract from the Gospel of St. 
Matthew, and recalls an episode in the life of our Saint and his 
brother John. The incident happened at a time when their hearts 
still cherished ambitions of worldly greatness. One day their mother 
approached Our Lord to ask a favor of Him—nothing less, in fact, 
than that her two sons, who were by her side, should have the 
most privileged positions whenever Jesus would show Himself 
in all the majesty of the earthly kingdom that, she doubted not, He 
had come to found in this world. The Fathers point out that, 
though their mother makes the request, the answer of Jesus is 
addressed to the sons, for even though the mother may have been 
actuated by personal ambition and the natural instinct of a mother 
to do the best for her children, in all probability the two brothers 
were not strangers to the step she was taking—in fact, to put it in 
a homely phrase, it may well be that they “put her up” to doing it. 
They had heard Our Lord making magnificent promises—allocating 
seats of honor to the twelve and holding up before their wondering 
eyes the spectacle of themselves seated in judgment over the twelve 
tribes of their own people. How could these still untutored men 
help their imaginations being fired by such prospects? As St. John 
Chrysostom points out, the mystery of the cross was not yet accom- 
plished: the grace of the Holy Ghost had not yet been poured into 
their hearts. So there was sufficient explanation, if not an adequate 
excuse, for their ambitious request. But so soon as they did receive 
the Holy Ghost, they flung far from them all thought of worldly 
greatness, and they certainly did drink in copious draughts of the 
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cup of suffering which was all that Our Lord could hold out to them. 
The time was soon to come when James and John, together with 
their fellows, “went from the presence of the council, rejoicing that 
they were accounted worthy to suffer reproach for the name of 
Jesus” (Acts, v. ult.). 

The Secret and Postcommunion are also found in the Gregorian 
Sacramentary, which, in addition has a special Preface of great 
beauty: “Vere dignum et justum est . . . quia licet nobis semper 
salutem operetur divini celebratio sacramenti, propensius tamen nobis 
confidimus profecturam si beati Apostoli tui Jacobi intercessionibus 
adjuvemur.” 














A NEGLECTED PART OF “CASTI CONNUBII” 


By FRANKLYN J. KENNEDY 


In more than one diocese in our country the Encyclical on Chris- 
tian Marriage was at the Ordinary’s suggestion made the subject- 
matter of the Lenten discourses. Other bishops urged that it be 
read to the people at the Masses on Sunday. Hence, it is safe to say 
that the average priest has done his duty in teaching the doctrinal 
part of Matrimony during these past months. 


Late in the same document we read of the remedies whereby the 
detestable abuses of marriage might be removed. It is of interest to 
note that among the remedies suggested is a rather lengthy, very 
capable one listed as economic. A strong plea is made for a living 
wage. Reference is made to the demands laid down by Pope Leo 
XIII, “that in the State such economic and social methods should be 
set up as will enable every head of a family to earn as much as, 
according to his station in life, is necessary for himself, his wife, 
and for the rearing of his children; for ‘the laborer is worthy of 
his hire.’”” Pius XI repeats the principles contained in the Rerum 
Novarum, and warns that depriving the worker of his rightful re- 
muneration is a grave injustice and is placed among the greatest sins 
by Holy Writ. 

Has the average priest done his duty when he has preached with 
fervor on the evils opposed to Matrimony and shortly referred to 
the remedies? The reason advanced in nine cases out of ten for the 
practice of birth control is an economic one. There is no need to 
insist on its invalidity. There is no need to say that possibly six 
out of the nine cases use this sophistical reasoning without there be- 
ing in fact a foundation for it. A conservative estimate is that three 
out of ten cases are sincere and truthful in advancing this apparently 
sound but unmoral reason. Facts in the specific cases would prove 
that the married parties are oppressed by straitened circumstances. 
Their unsound argument is dismissed shortly and often vehemently 
by the confessor, and there the matter rests—as far as the priest is 
concerned. 

Why not face facts? The Pope does not hesitate to do so: “These 
most pernicious errors and depraved morals have begun to spread 
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even amongst the faithful and are gradually gaining ground.” The 
experience of the fourth curate at a metropolitan church coincides 
with that of the pastor in the village of fifteen hundred souls—and 
both attest to the discerning vision shown in the above quotation. 

Has the priest done his duty when he has finished reading from 
the Encyclical : “But no reason, however grave, may be put forward 
by which anything intrinsically against nature may become conform- 
able to nature and morally good”? Has the confessor done his duty 
when he has answered the “we-can’t-afford-to” argument by saying: 
“You'll have to, or I can’t give you absolution”? Is there an obliga- 
tion on the priest’s part to apply the remedy suggested by the Pope? 
Is it not good moral teaching to do away with the occasion of sin? 
The occasion for the practice of birth control—so it is estimated— 
in three cases out of ten is a factual lack of money. Is it not a duty 
incumbent upon those who denounce the sin to put forth some effort 
towards the eradicating of the occasion? Is such expecting too much 
of the clergy? 

Forty years ago Leo XIII insisted that “every minister of holy 
religion must bring to the struggle [of the teeming masses of the 
poor for a comfortable and frugal existence] the full energy of his 
mind and all his power of endurance.” It is not said in a spirit of 
criticism but a mere statement of fact to remark that the clergy of 
forty years ago to whom the Encyclical was addressed did not heed 
the document. They did not show interest in it, by and large. It is 
a truism to state that it caused nowhere near the comment in and 
out of church circles that the late pronouncement on Christian Mar- 
riage caused. 

And yet, why? It was Christian teaching, issued by the High 
Teacher of Christendom. It contained an insistence on the principle 
that Christian justice must pervade the relations between employer 
and employee. The moral obligation of employers to pay a fair 
wage, a living wage, was set forth. The document was the pow sto 
by which, with the lever of social justice, the moral deterioration of 
the world—even then evident—would be expelled from civilized 
society. 

Many reasons could perhaps be adduced for the indifference shown 
to Leo’s memorable Encyclical on Labor. The clergy of that day 
were busy building the material fabric of the Church. By sheer 
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determination and boundless energy, they were piling brick upon 
brick and stone on stone of every church and school and institution 
in this land. In their untiring zeal for the Church Material, perhaps 
they had little time to digest Leo’s Encyclical. Undoubtedly, the 
vast majority of them did not have the keen foresightedness of the 
then reigning Pope. And hence the document and its doctrines were 
grossly neglected. 

It is interesting to conjecture the result if Leo’s teaching on the 
solution of the social and economic problem had been accepted with 
fervor and zeal by the clergy of that day. If it had been preached 
and spread broadcast as the latest Encyclical from Rome has been, 
perhaps the recent one on Christian Marriage would not have been 
needed. Leo inveighed against a materialistic, capitalistic, individ- 
ualistic civilization. Our modern civilization insists that the Catholic 
teaching on birth control does not fit in with “modern conditions.” 
We know that “modern conditions” are that set of circumstances im- 
posed on the masses of the laboring poor which is little better than 
slavery itself. Had Leo’s doctrine been given to the people, a Chris- 
tian influence would have infiltrated into industry; perhaps, it might 
have permeated all industry with the happy result of every worker 
receiving a decent wage. 

It is not for us to speak in criticism of the past except with the 
hope that we of today may do the task that was left undone. When 
the whole social structure of the world is beginning to quake about 
us, is it not a fit time for the Church—through her priests—to speak 
the words that will cause the sea of social unrest to be calmed? What 
more fitting words and principles could be presented to a world hun- 
gering after the truths of social justice than Leo’s Encyclical “On 
Labor”? What more fitting time to begin our evangelization 
than during this year when the civilized world is celebrating the 
fortieth anniversary of its issue?’ 

Would it not be heartening to many of our Catholics to hear their 
priests interesting themselves in the amelioration of the conditions 
of the poor? Forty per cent of those gainfully employed in the 
United States receive a wage which does not allow them a decent 
subsistence in normally prosperous times. Have we not a duty to 


1 This article was written before the second radio address of the Holy Father 
challenged again the attention of the world to Leo’s superb Encyclical. 
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the Catholics—in fact, to all—who belong to this group? If our 
duty were done in insisting on social justice, the three out of ten 
cases of those practising birth control on account of straitened cir- 
cumstances might be greatly reduced. Can we with honor preach 
Pius XI’s condemnation of these practices without at the same time 
preaching this one of the remedies he suggests—a living wage? 
Can we do full justice to the Encyclical on Christian Marriage with- 
out presenting the principles of Leo’s document “On the Condition 
of the Working Classes”? Will “Casti Connubii” be truly effective 
if it is not bulwarked with “Rerum Novarum’’? 











OUR READING PROBLEM 
By THE Rev. FATHER WALTER, O.S.B. 


Do we have a reading problem among our people? Do we know 
what our people are reading? Some of us might be surprised and 
even shocked on finding out what some, and perhaps many, of our 
people are reading, and how they are being affected by it. We can- 
not steadily associate with a certain class of people without being 
influenced by them. And quite certainly we cannot steadily read a 
certain kind of literature without being more or less affected and 
influenced by what we read. Therefore, it is important for us priests 
to know what our people are reading. Is their reading sufficiently 
religious in quantity and quality to counteract the anti-religious in- 
fluences to which they are daily exposed? 

There are good reasons why religious books do not sell as exten- 
sively among our people as publishers and we should desire. These 
reasons have been elaborated by sundry writers in sundry publica- 
tions and by many preachers in many pulpits. Seemingly all this 
writing and preaching has not yet resulted in a marked rise of Catho- 
lic publishing stocks. Perhaps our propaganda methods are wrong 
or unconvincing. What is wrong, and who is at fault? Can we do 
anything about it? 

The people need religious books, and our publishers have a goodly 
number and variety for sale and are anxious to sell them. No doubt 
at all many more religious books—books written with the purpose 
of helping people to live better and happier and fuller lives—could 
be sold if they were advertised more effectively by writers and 
preachers. Non-religious books are being sold in quantities that 
justify large and comparatively cheap editions. They are sold by 
high-powered advertising. These publishers and advertisers are 
very much concerned about their profits and not so much about 
benefiting the buyers of their wares. They promise the buyer a lib- 
eral education for three cents a day and fifteen minutes of interest- 
ing reading. They promise to make him a well-informed, charm- 
ing, irresistible conversationalist if he will read a certain collection 
of literary hash. They promise to make over his personality, to 
give him magnetism, to improve his style, to make him a convincing 
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and persuasive speaker or a great executive. They promise what 
appeals to the average and uncritical moron, and people believe and 
buy. Such dishonest advertisements of such shoddy literary goods 
are sometimes found even in some of our high-class Catholic peri- 
odicals! Some time ago I wrote to one of these offending journals 
and expressed my surprise and regret that even they had bent their 
knees to Baal. My remonstrance was ignored. 

A few years ago a young man employed on a socialist paper con- 
ceived the idea of acquiring the republication rights of books which 
were dead stock on the hands of the original publishers. He estab- 
lished a kind of hospital-morgue, half believing and half hoping that 
some of these books were only apparently dead. He operated on 
them, cutting away much of their fat and bulk by reducing them 
to about fifteen thousand words in size. He also gave them new 
and more fascinating titles. He knew the value of clever word 
combinations for advertising purposes. A book with the title “Dante 
and Other Waning Classics” had not sold itself. The title had no 
general appeal. This clever book-surgeon performed a reducing 
operation on it, and dismissed it from his hospital with the title 
“What You Should Know about the Classics.” It has been selling 
since at the rate of about 15,000 copies a year. 

Ed Howe’s book, “The Preaching of a Brother-in-Law of the 
Church,” did not sell. Our self-made literary doctor reduced it to 
proper size, and injected life and vigor into it with the title “Success 
Easier than Failure.” Who would not buy so promising a book? 
It actually sold itself in 75,000 copies the first year. Seemingly 
plenty of people appreciate easy success, but religion makes no ap- 
peal to them. 

A book with the title, “The Art of Conversation,” died on the 
shelves of its publisher. People probably believed that they knew 
all about talking or conversation that they needed or cared to know. 
When it was reduced to the standard form and dressed up with the 
title “How to Argue Logically,” it began to sell 30,000 copies a year. 

One of the most interesting things about this publishing venture 
is that a pamphlet with the title, “How to Conquer Stupidity,” is 
selling itself to about 47,000 people a year. It would probably sell 
itself to many more people if they saw the promising advertisement. 
Proud as they may be at heart, these people must be suffering from 
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a hidden inferiority complex. The publisher calls his collection of 
booklets ““The University in Print.” The catalogue states: “Dur- 
ing a little more than ten years 100,000,000 copies of these Little- 
Books have been sold to readers in every land on the face of the 
earth. The aim has been to have nothing cheap about the Little- 
Books except the price. The Little-Books are as perfect typographi- 
cally, editorially, and mechanically as skilled efforts can make them 
Fun—education—everything! No matter what your reading inter- 
ests may be, you are sure to find many Little-Books that will enter- 
tain, amuse, inform, assist, and improve you.” It is not likely that 
all these booklets are carefully read by their buyers, but they are at 
least bought by those who are seeking reading matter that appeals 
to large classes of people whose curiosity is intrigued by clever edit- 
ing and by fascinating titles. 

Now, is there a lesson in this for the writers and publishers of 
religious books? Religious books ought to be the most enticing 
things for the majority of reading people, at least for our reading 
people. Why are they not? One reason may be that the titles are 
usually not provoking or insinuating or promising enough to stimu- 
late the interest or the curiosity of the average Catholic reader. The 
fact that some 10,000,000 copies of certain little books of uniform 
size and cost are sold in one year seems to prove that good titles and 
clever advertising will sell books which had died of poor titles. 

Another reason why religious books do not sell in larger numbers 
is an unreasoning fear or prejudice of people that such reading 
might make them too religious. They are afraid that the religious 
preoccupations begotten of such reading would interfere with their 
temporal pursuits. This is a much more common prejudice than 
we might be willing to believe without supporting statistics. Peo- 
ple want to be religiously safe or safely religious, but not too in- 
tensely so. They want to have the largest and widest possible tem- 
poral and worldly latitude: Intra spem venie cautt. 

Still another reason is to be found in the many worldly and nar- 
rowly selfish interests which indispose the mind for religious read- 
ing and growth. Too many people have the false notion that re- 
ligion is something cold and stern and forbidding, and largely made 
up of a collection of “don’ts” that block the way—every easy way— 
to human happiness. They do not believe that Solomon uttered wis- 
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dom that was born of full human experience when he wrote (Eccles., 
i. 14): “I have seen all things that are done under the sun, and 
behold all is vanity and vexation of mind.” They believe that all 
such utterances, of which there are many in the world’s literature 
and many more from the world’s common sinners, are the cries of 
disappointed or despairing old pessimists. They believe that Byron, 
who died as a young man, was soured on life when he wrote: 

My days are in the yellow leaf, 

The flowers and fruits of love are gone: 


The worm, the canker, and the grief 
Are mine alone. 


It is perhaps impossible to convince men of the utter vanity of 
the things of time and of the poisonousness of all pleasures that are 
rooted in sin until they have tasted their bitterness unto despair. 
Religious reading is about the best antidote against the attractions 
that force themselves upon all of us in our temptation-ridden sur- 
roundings. Fairly common experience proves that our corrupt na- 
ture, confirmed in self-indulgence, is not of itself inclined to take up 
a course of religious reading without some pressure from within or 
from without. Left to ourselves, even though committed to a 
spiritual life by vow or vocational needs, we are prone to neglect 
religious reading. There is so much other possible reading that 
makes a more immediate appeal to us. And secular reading is more 
amusing and much less disturbing to our conscience and much less 
interfering with our habits of self-indulgence. Ordinarily, to make 
us read spiritually, we must either be set down with a spiritual book 
and kept under surveillance for a definite time, and perhaps even be 
required to give an account of our reading. Or we must determine 
of our own accord that we will read spiritually every day for a 
definite time. When we have done so for some time, after over- 
coming the initial disinclination to the practice, we come to profit by 
any spiritual book and so gradually refine and deepen our spiritual 
sense. Out of this will grow a taste for spiritual reading and the 
consciousness of our need for it. Books which at first left us cold 
will exert a warming power over us. Without some such course of 
religious reading—habitual, regular, daily spiritual reading—we are 
not likely to find prayer and spiritual living an ever-increasing 
delight. 
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If only we could set down everybody every day to a well-balanced 
ration or diet of spiritual reading! If only we would first of all be 
firm with ourselves and daily go through a fixed amount of spiritual 
reading in the right spirit! If somebody would originate a few 
spiritual titles and mottos trenchant enough to get under our 
spiritual skin! “What You Should Know about the Spiritual Clas- 
sics!” “How to Conquer Spiritual Stupidity!” “It’s Easier to be 
Happy than Miserable!” Such and similar titles might make some 
of us interested and inquisitive enough to read and investigate their 
claims. At any rate, more discriminating advertising, more con- 
vinced and persistent talking about reading, should produce some 
good results. 


Some years ago, as I was walking along a country road, 


sicut meus est Mos, 
Nescio quid meditans nugarum, totus in illis (Horace, Sat., I, ix. 1) 


an auto slowed up behind me and stopped as it came abreast of me. 
The driver asked me: “Father, would you not rather ride than 
walk?” As I was walking against a rough wind which was cutting 
my face, I accepted the offer. The man introduced himself to me 
saying: “I am Mr. M., and this is Mrs. M. You may not know 
us, but you have heard our names. We know you very well.” The 
woman had something on her mind, and at once went in medias res. 
She turned to me and asked: “Father, what do you think of Will 
Durant’s book?” “The Story of Philosophy” was at that time the 
talk and the rage, and I had not yet caught up with it, but I keenly 
realized at that moment that there is some practical use for a priest 
in keeping au courant with modern movements and general litera- 
ture. With all her pretentious culture, however, the woman was 
religiously ignorant enough to believe that Will Durant could still 
be a practical Catholic. Subsequently I familiarized myself with 
“The Story of Philosophy” and with “Transition,” and then wrote 
her a critical account of the author’s religious standing. At the 
moment of their talking to me I did not allow these two people to 
quiz me too much about what I thought of what they had been read- 
ing, but took the lead in the conversation. I asked them what Catho- 
lic periodicals they were getting and reading. I began: 


“Are you reading America?” 
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“Yes, we get it regularly and read it religiously.” 

“Are you getting The Commonweal?” 

“No, we don’t know that at all. Never heard of it. What is it? 
Is it a Catholic publication ?” 

“Yes, it is and you ought to get it. Intelligent people like you 
ought to keep posted on such matters as The Commonweal and other 
Catholic periodicals will bring to your knowledge. By all means 
get The Commonweal. You will be delighted with it.” 

When we take our parish census we might conveniently and profit- 
ably inquire about the reading habits and preferences of our people. 
We may have our personal opinions as to what our people ought 
to read in the religious line, but we must all admit and desire that 
they should read some serious and religious books. They should 
keep and read the diocesan paper. They should subscribe to one or 
more Catholic periodicals and also read them. There is sufficient 
variety and choice among them to suit everyone’s educational status 
and taste. It is not at all to the point to say that our people will not 
read such things. They will read what they should read if we coach 
them. Some of us are deplorably uninformed with regard to current 
Catholic literature. We read the daily papers and perhaps some secu- 
lar magazines. To keep ourselves officially and religiously posted we 
ought to read The Homiletic and Pastoral Review, The Eccle- 
siastical Review (we ought to see both of them every month), 
America, The Commonweal, The Catholic World, and similar publi- 
cations. We ought to read the Sacred Scriptures systematically and 
regularly, but do we? If we are interested in the right kind of 
reading, we will make some active propaganda for it. A pastor can 
make himself to a considerable extent the master of the reading in 
his parish. And according to his opportunities he is responsible 
for it. Therefore, more and better advertising of Catholic reading 
among our people. Persistent and clever advertising is effective. 

We have a Catholic book-shelf, but we might have more than 
one. We must learn from others to make books small and attractive 
and titles catchy. Books of information are needed and should be 
made a delight to eye and hand. The printer’s art should be made 
the most of in order to make the reading easy and a help to mind 
and memory. 

We priests must be interested. Without us no scheme in this line 
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will succeed. With us intelligently active in the book and reading 
propaganda, our people will subscribe to Catholic publications, and 
buy and read Catholic literature, and come to like it and to profit 
by it and to become better informed and more courageous Catholics. 
Our people are reading what the Gentiles around them read, because 
we have made little effort to control their reading. 

We can do much in the matter of directing our people in their read- 
ing, but, if we do nothing, we cannot with justice rail against the 
perversity of their taste. We may make excuses. We may ration- 
alize our inactivity. We usually do. One time a priest with whom 
I had been discussing this problem said to me: “You do not under- 
stand this reading difficulty. You have no experience with it. It 
is easy enough to say what others ought to do, but, if you had to 
cope with it yourself, you would have to admit that it is simply and 
desperately impossible to make our people read Catholic literature.”’ 

I told this good man that I had some experience, and that my con- 
tentions were just exactly based on my own experience. A priest’s 
success in this matter is fairly commensurate with his interest and 
efforts. He must not content himself with telling his people: “You 
must read Catholic papers and religious books.” He must secure 
their consent to ordering things for them. Or he must support a 
competent agent with his authority. Then he must direct their at- 
tention to articles and statements. He must arouse their curiosity 
and interest by his comments. This is certain, that the reading 
problem among our people must be handled and solved by the priest- 
hood. Our Divine Teacher and Master called us the salt of the 
earth and the light of the world. We are called to season and to 
enlighten and to strengthen. We ought to meditate often on the 
functions of salt and of light, and see to what extent we are per- 
forming these extremely necessary functions. Performing these 
functions honestly and seriously and strenuously will keep us inter- 
ested and prolong our lives and save us from ennui and deterioration. 




















ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 
IMPLIED DISPENSATION FROM IMPEDIMENT OF CRIME 


Question: Will you please explain what cases of sanatio matrimonii are 
covered by the general dispensation of June 3, 1912? SACERDOS. 


Answer: The Decree of the Sacred Congregation of the Sacra- 
ments of June 3, 1912 (Acta Ap. Sedis, IV, 403), speaks of cases 
in which a new marriage is allowed to persons who obtain from the 
Holy See a dispensation from matrimonium ratum non consum- 
matum, and to persons who get the testimonium libertatis after the 
process concerning the presumed death of their spouse. Sometimes 
those persons have contracted a civil marriage before they were 
free to marry before the Church. By the attempt at marriage and 
the adultery they contract the impediment of crime. Often the 
petition for dispensation from the impediment of crime is for- 
gotten in those cases, and consequently the marriage before the 
Church is invalid. To obviate such invalidity, the Holy See declares 
that, with the dispensation from the matrimonium ratum non con- 
summatum and with the permission to marry again after the process 
concerning the presumed death of the spouse, the dispensation from 
the impediment of crime also, if it should be necessary, is ipso 
facto granted. As to the past, the Holy See grants a sanatio or 
automatic revalidation of marriages which in the foregoing cases 
were contracted invalidly for reason of the impediment of crime 
from adultery and mutual promise of marriage or attempted 
marriage. 


DISPENSATION BY TELEPHONE OR “TELEGRAM—SIGNING OF 
PROMISES IN MIxED MARRIAGES—SANATIO OF MARRIAGE OF Two 
CATHOLICS 


Question: Kindly answer the following questions in THe Homi.etic 
AND PasTORAL REVIEW: 

(1) May dispensations be granted by telephone or telegraph in case of 
necessity or urgent cases? 

(2) Are dispensations for marriages between Catholics and non-Catho- 
lics, baptized or unbaptized, valid and licit if the promises are signed only 
by the non-Catholic ? 

(3) May a sanatio in radice be granted when the parties concerned are 
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both Catholics, but one refuses to have the marriage validated in the ordi- 
nary way? Pastor. 


Answer: (1) Concerning the granting of dispensation by tele- 
phone or by telegram, we have the general practice of the Apostolic 
See that dispensations should be given in writing, and there is no 
doubt that the Church desires the local Ordinary to follow that 
practice. About marriage dispensations, Wernz-Vidal say that 
undoubtedly the Ordinaries are obliged to follow the rules of the 
Roman Curia, and must therefore give the dispensations in explicit 
terms and in writing. The dispensations are valid if given by tele- 
phone or telegraph, unless the Holy See in granting faculties to the 
Ordinaries insists on a written dispensation under pain of invalidity. 
In those cases in which the law states that the priest has certain 
faculties in urgent cases provided the local Ordinary cannot be 
reached, it is assumed that the priest can neither go to him in person 
nor reach him by letter. We do not think that the prohibition to 
grant a dispensation by telephone or telegram (provided the faculties 
of the Ordinary do not contain an invalidating clause) forbids the 
Ordinary to grant a dispensation in this extraordinary manner in 
cases of emergency. Though, as Génicot says (Theol. Moralis, II, 
n. 526), Pope Leo XIII forbade the Roman Congregations ordinar- 
ily to accept petitions for dispensations sent by telegram, and wished 
the same prohibition to apply to the bishops, the Supreme Pontiff 
did not intend to forbid petitions for dispensations to be accepted 
and granted by telephone or telegraph in case of necessity. 

(2) The Code of Canon Law (cfr. Canon 1061, § 1, n. 2) 
demands that in marriages of Catholics to non-Catholics both parties 
promise the Catholic baptism and education of all the children, and 
it is quite plain from the text of the law that the promise is required 
for the validity of the dispensation. Ordinarily the promises are to 
be made in writing, but a sincere oral promise would be valid. 

(3) As far as we know, the local Ordinaries have no faculties 
from the Holy See to grant a sanatio in radice of marriages when 
both parties are Catholics. The matter would have to be referred 
to the Holy See. Moreover, in the recent faculties granted to the 


bishops for sanatio in radice of marriages between Catholics and 
non-Catholics the Holy See demands a guarantee that the Catholic 
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woman will be permitted to practise her religion, and that the chil- 
dren will be baptized and educated as Catholics. It seems, therefore, 
that when the non-Catholic is so much opposed to the Church that 
practically there is no guarantee for the Catholic faith of the 
Catholic party and the children, the marriage cannot be validated 
by the sanatio in radice. If the Church does not permit the mar- 
riage of Catholics to non-Catholics unless the faith of the Catholic 
party and the children is guaranteed, it is only logical that she would 
not validate a marriage which was contracted outside the Church 
in opposition to the rules of the Church, unless the Catholic faith of 
the Catholic party and the children is safe. It is not merely a 
church law that forbids Catholics to endanger their faith and that 
of the children, but it is the divine law which forbids the same. 


PrRE-MATRIMONIAL AGREEMENT ON USE OF CONTRACEPTIVES 


Question: Does a pre-matrimonial agreement to practise unlawful arti- 
ficial birth control for a limited, specified time invalidate marriage? 
CoNFESSARIUS. 


Answer: The divine law concerning the rights and duties of 
married persons certainly demands that nothing be done against the 
essential obligations of that state. Each of the contracting parties 
must necessarily give to the other the right to proper conjugal 
intercourse for the purpose for which God instituted marriage. If 
by agreement before marriage that right is denied, it means the 
denial of the very object of the marriage contract. The fact that 
the right to proper intercourse is not denied permanently but for a 
specified period of time does not alter the case, for the parties are 
interfering with the essential and inherent object of the marriage. 
Canonists and moralists who discuss this question draw attention to 
the fact that the sinful will or intention of the parties to abuse 
marriage can stand together with the predominating intention to 
contract marriage as willed by Christ. However, when an agree- 
ment is made by the parties which is contrary to the essentials of a 
Christian marriage, it is evident that they do not mean to contract 
a Christian marriage, but merely employ the outward form of 
marriage to protect their sinful relations before the public. As to 
the validity or invalidity of the marriage, it is immaterial whether 
the agreement can or cannot be proved, and in many cases nobody 
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will know of it except the two contracting parties. Canon Law 
provides for the validating of marriages for both the internal and 
the external forum. Before God persons who rendered their mar- 
riage invalid by their own sinful agreement must rectify the mar- 
riage if they want to be conscientious Christians. The declaration 
of nullity of marriages vitiated by pre-matrimonial agreements is 
not easy to obtain from an ecclesiastical court because of the diffi- 
culty of proving the agreement, for the parties concerned are not 
to be considered as witnesses in establishing the fact that the agree- 
ment contrary to the essence of marriage was made. 

If there was no explicit agreement but a so-called “understanding” 
between the parties to have sinful intercourse for a few years so 
as to avoid having children in the first years of their marriage, or 
to have one and after that abuse marriage and frustrate its natural 
purpose, it is doubtful whether before God such people are married. 
Some moralists say that the expression of the evil intention to abuse 
the sacred state of marriage does not necessarily exclude the will 
and intention to contract a true marriage. That might be true if 
there was question merely of obligations attached to the married 
state, for then one might have the intention to get married but not 
to trouble oneself about the obligations; but when the object of the 
perverse will and intention touches the very object and essence of 
the married state, one cannot say that one wants the married state, 
at least not such as God has ordained. 


CONCERNING GREGORIAN MASSES 


Question: Will you please explain whether Gregorian Masses are 
to be said for one deceased person, or whether they may be said for several 
(viz., for deceased parents, relatives, etc.). READER. 


Answer: The beginning of the custom of having Masses said 
on thirty consecutive days for one soul of the faithful departed was 
introduced by private devotion. The Church has recognized the 
pious custom in these words: “The confidence of the faithful that 
the offering of the thirty so-called Gregorian Masses for one soul 
has a special efficacy for the deliverance of that soul from purgatory, 
is pious and reasonable, and the custom of having these Masses said 
is approved by the Church” (Sacred Congregation of Indulgences, 
March 15, 1884). In this Decree mention is made only of offering 
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Mass for one soul, and, as far as we know, a strictly so called 
Gregorian Mass cycle is to be offered for one soul only. There is 
no objection, however, to saying thirty Masses on consecutive days 
for the deceased members of a family or any group of the faithful 
departed. The one thing the Church insists upon when an agree- 
ment is made with the one who gives the offering is that the prom- 
ised religious work—here the Holy Masses—is performed as 
promised. Wherefore, a Decree of December 12, 1912 (Acta Ap. 
Sedis, V, 32), insists that, when a cycle of Gregorian Mass is prom- 
ised, it may not be interrupted, nor should several Masses be said on 
one day to complete the number. 


Mopesty IN Dress 


Question: A subscriber to THe HomiLetic AND PasTorRAL REVIEW re- 
fers to a letter of the Sacred Congregation of the Council, August 23, 1928, 
given in the Review (September, 1930, page 1328), in which the Sacred 
Congregation describes in detail the dress of girls and young women that is 
to be avoided as unbecoming to Christians. Our correspondent says that 
he has tried to insist on the observance of the directions of the Sacred Con- 
gregation for omen appearing at parochial social events, but has met with 
little or no success and with a great deal of criticism. The pastor has been 
plainly told that in all other parishes round about no priest bothers about 
those matters. He wants to know whether he should continue in his in- 
sistence or cease. 


Answer: The difficulty is to get some uniform standard of what 
is becoming or unbecoming dress for women. If we take the 
particulars mentioned in the letter of the Sacred Congregation, and 
ask whether respectable and practical Catholic young women in the 
United States would consider the dress described in that letter 
immodest, we should find, judging from actual facts, that they 
would not consider it immodest. Perhaps the Sacred Congregation 
had only in view a particular country and its manners and customs, 
and we doubt whether any general rules on styles of dress for 
women can be given in reference to what is considered modest or 
immodest. The manners and customs of people of different coun- 
tries differ, and in the same country things at which no one takes 
offense today were at one time considered very unbecoming, if not 
altogether indecent. 


Our correspondent wishes to know what to do concerning his 
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parishioners. We would advise him not to insist to the letter on 
the points of the instruction or letter of the Sacred Congregation 
of the Council, because, while it shows the mind of the Holy See, 
it is not a law. Moreover, the individual efforts of one pastor or 
of a few here and there cannot bring about a much needed reform 
in the manner of dress for women. The disregard for womanly 
modesty is brought about by the fashions, and we are quite sure 
that the dictators of the fashions are not Christians. The Christian 
spirit is far from the women’s fashions of recent times. While 
an individual pastor may utter a general warning against the semi- 
nude appearance of women in church and at parish affairs, the 
only effort that would have effect would be for all the bishops to 
unite in fighting the evil and to get all truly Catholic ladies to take 
up the fight, for they would be best fitted to devise a practical way 
to create fashions which would be beautiful and modern and attrac- 
tive, and would emphasize real artistry, not nakedness. 


STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 

















CASUS MORALIS 
Civil Divorce 
By H. Davis, S.J. 


Case.—Bertha, a good Catholic, married Titius, a convert. They had 
one son. After a time Titius became enamored of a certain Balba, 
lived with her, and having deserted his wife, went abroad. Bertha 
pleaded with him for alimony for herself and the child. Titius replied 
that he would allow her alimony on condition that for a few weeks 
every year the boy lived with his non-Catholic grandparents (i.e., the 
parents of Titius). He furthermore asked Bertha to give him his free- 
dom by petitioning for a divorce on account of his desertion and adul- 
tery. If she refused to do this, he threatened to cut off all alimony. 
Bertha does not, of course, wish to marry whilst Titius is alive, but 
she is afraid that she may be reduced to destitution if she refuses the 
conditions, and that in the event of her death her boy may be brought 
up a non-Catholic. She, therefore, asks her confessor whether she is 
allowed to take the alimony and to petition for a civil divorce. 

Principles ——There is no doubt that the Church has, in her own 
right, exclusive competence in the matrimonial causes of the bap- 
tized (Canon 1960). To deny this Catholic doctrine would be 
heresy, in accordance with the explicit teaching of the Council of 
Trent (Sess. XXIV, Canon 12), and Pope Pius IX condemned the 
statement that matrimonial cases and betrothal belong, of their na- 
ture, to the civil jurisdiction (Syllabus, Prop. Ixxiv). To assert 
what is contrary to Catholic doctrine and to act in opposition to it 
are not identical, and therefore, though a civil judge who contumaci- 
ously repudiates the Catholic teaching of the competency of the 
Church in matrimonial causes would be guilty of heresy, he would 
not be guilty of that sin if he presumed to settle the matrimonial 
causes of the faithful (De Smet, “De Matrim.,” 390, n. 5). 

But matters of settlements that affect merely and principally the 
civil effects of marriage (such as inheritance and legal legitimacy ) 
are within the competency of the civil courts to settle. It is obvious, 
therefore, that all questions concerned with declaration of nullity 
and the judicial separation of married people belong, as of right, 
to the Church in respect of her members (that is, of all baptized 
persons). Nevertheless, the Church tolerates the petitioning by a 
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Catholic married person for judicial separation from his or her con- 
sort, or a petition filed by the legal representative of such and the 
granting of such petition by a judge in the civil courts, provided 
there are just and sufficient reasons for the separation in the judg- 
ment of the Ordinary, provided also that the Catholic party cannot 
obtain civil judicial separation in any other way than by appealing 
to the civil courts, and provided that the civil sentence has no other 
effect than the mere separation of the married parties without at- 
tempted interference with the bond. The practice is only tolerated 
because no Catholic may repudiate the Church’s right in these mat- 
ters, and, consequently, legitimate permission from the proper eccle- 
siastical authorities for filing a petition for judicial separation must 
first be obtained. 

(2) Furthermore, divorce (as it is called in the civil courts) 
from a merely civil marriage (which is not a valid marriage), or 
from a marriage canonically entered upon but dissolved or declared 
null by competent ecclesiastical authority, may be applied for by a 
Catholic or the legal representative of such (unless in a particular 
case or country such a procedure has been expressly forbidden), 
provided the petitioner does not acknowledge any right in the civil 
authority of dissolving the matrimonial bond, but merely wishes 
to be legally free to enter into a valid marriage without incurring 
the legal penalty for bigamy. Permission of the Ordinary is neces- 
sary before filing the petition. 

(3) But, if Catholics wish to petition for civil divorce in the 
case of a canonically true and valid marriage, the following condi- 
tions must then be fulfilled: 

(a) they may not intend to petition for a full divorce from the 
matrimonial bond, but merely that their marriage may be deprived 
of its civil effects, so that they may be freed from very grave evil 
which cannot be avoided in any other way, having previously got 
permission from their Ordinary; 

(b) but, if their purpose can be obtained by separation only, 
they must petition for judicial separation, not for civil divorce. 

(4) Similar principles govern the action of judges who grant 
petitions for divorce or judicial separation. 

(a) Since the lay judge is incompetent in the matrimonial causes 
of the faithful, some authors have thought (cfr. Cappello, “De 
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Matrim.,”’ 839, note 16) that the Church supplies jurisdiction to do 
what the Church allows them to do. This opinion is doubtful. 

(b) No judge may pronounce divorce from the matrimonial 
bond. 

(c) A judge may, however, pronounce sentence affecting the 
civil effects of marriage but with due recognition of the competency 
of the Church in such matters, and never against the express pro- 
hibition of the Church. 

(d) He must have a very grave reason for giving judgment. 
The loss of his office would be a sufficient one. 

(e) He should warn the parties and others (unless in a given 
country citizens have been effectually warned) that he has no power 
over marriage itself, but only over the merely civil and separable 
effects of it. 

(5) A lawyer engaged in a case of this kind has analogous 
duties. 

(a) He may indeed defend the bond of marriage, but he would 
be acting in matters outside the competence of civil courts. The 
Holy See has laid it down that such action may be tolerated, pro- 
vided the Ordinary is assured of the probity of the barrister, and 
the latter urges no pleas contrary to natural or ecclesiastical law. 

(b) When civilly married persons lawfully petition for divorce, 
the lawyer may lawfully plead. 

(c) Where married parties petition for a divorce with the inten- 
tion of contracting another marriage, only the gravest reason would 
justify a lawyer pleading in the case, for he need not approve of the 
intention of the parties, and his codperation in their sin is remote 
and material (cfr. Cappello, op. cit., n. 840). 

Solution.—We assume that the marriage of Bertha and Titius 
was a valid one. Bertha, on being deserted by her husband (who 
also, it is assumed, was guilty of adultery not condoned by Bertha), 
was justified in demanding alimony, and she ought to have sued him 
for it legally. She is, however, content with the promise of Titius, 
a very precarious situation, since, being what he is, he is as likely 
to break his promise as he was to violate his conjugal fidelity. 

Titius begs Bertha to institute proceedings against him. Under 
the circumstances she is justified in petitioning for a decree of ju- 
dicial separation, but he drives her to apply for a full divorce, as far 
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as law can give it. It is obvious that, if she does not petition for a 
so-called full divorce, Titius will not keep his promises, and she will 
certainly go without alimony for herself and her child. She may 
therefore seek from the law all the remedy it can give her, without 
of course intending to acknowledge the competence which the law 
does not possess. For her purpose she must obtain permission from 
her Ordinary. Should he refuse, she must endure the hardship. 
Assuming that she has obtained permission, by petitioning for a 
divorce she does not codperate in the sin of her husband, but rather 
supplies an occasion which he will use for living an irregular life. 
The circumstances entitle her to permit—not to intend or to cause 
—the subsequent sins of her husband. Assuming furthermore that 
the law obliges Titius to provide alimony, it has no means of forc- 
ing him to do so, as he is living abroad. Therefore Bertha will have 
to agree to the conditions of Titius. But if by doing so she will 
imperil the faith of her boy, she is on no account allowed to accept 
the condition. If the boy is too young to be affected by Protestant 
practices, or if the boy is old enough to understand the warnings of 
his mother that he should take no notice of what his grandparents 
may say on religious subjects, then she may accept the condition, 
for in that hypothesis there is no danger to the faith of the boy. 
Since, therefore, under the circumstances she is afraid of being re- 
duced to destitution and fears also lest her boy, in the event of her 
death, may be brought up a non-Catholic, she would be justified in 
taking the alimony from her husband and fulfilling his conditions. 
She must, however, see to the good Catholic education of her son, 
and, if he is well educated both at school and at home, there will be 
no danger to his faith by living for a few weeks every year in a 
Protestant milieu. Boys and girls have to do so in heretical coun- 
tries, though this fact does not exonerate parents from taking all 
reasonable precautions. After the boy’s return home, his mother 
should find out whether or not he was allowed to practise his re- 
ligion; and, if he has received any wrong impressions regarding 
faith or conduct, she should correct them. Furthermore, she would 
do well to write to the grandparents, asking them to see that the boy 
practised his religion and chose as companions Catholic playmates. 
If, however, her son is being harmed from his annual visit, she 
should keep him at home and put up with the consequences. 
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ROMAN DOCUMENTS 


SoME PoINTS FROM THE RECENT ENCYCLICAL ON LABOR 


The Encyclical of Pope Pius XI commemorates the fortieth year 
of the issuance of the Encyclical of Pope Leo XIII, “Rerum 
Novarum” (May 15, 1891). The first chapter of the present 
Supreme Pontiff’s Encyclical is devoted to a review of the effects 
which Pope Leo’s epoch-making document on the Labor Question 
has produced. Then he continues: “The new needs of our age 
and the changed conditions of society have rendered necessary a 
more precise application and amplification of Pope Leo’s doctrine. 

. In the course of the forty years doubts have arisen con- 
cerning the correct interpretation of certain passages of the Ency- 
clical or their inferences, and these have led to controversies even 
among Catholics, not always of a peaceful character.” 

Then the Holy Father speaks of the authority of the Church 
in social and economic spheres in so far as they have bearing on 
moral conduct, of the rights of property and its individual and social 
character. He deals at length with the obligations of ownership 
and the power of the State, saying: “It is plain that the State may 
not discharge this duty [to specify by its laws more accurately what 
is licit and illicit for property owners in the use of their pos- 
sessions | in an arbitrary manner. Man’s natural right of possession 
and of transmitting property by inheritance must remain intact and 
cannot be taken away by the State; for man the domestic household 
is antecedent, as well in idea as in fact, to the gathering of men 
into a community. . . . The right to possess private property 
is derived from nature, not from man, and the State has by no 
means the right to abolish it, but only to control its use and bring 
it into harmony with the interests of the public good. . . . However, 
when the civil authority adjusts ownership to meet the needs of the 
public good, it acts not as an enemy, but as a friend of private 
owners, for thus it effectively prevents the possession of private 
property—intended by nature’s Author in His wisdom for the 
sustaining of human life—from creating intolerable burdens and so 
rushing to its own destruction. It does not, therefore, abolish pri- 
vate ownership but protects it, and, far from weakening the right 
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of private property, it gives it new strength.” Furthermore, the 
Supreme Pontiff treats of the obligations of superfluous income and 
of titles in acquiring ownership. 

The principles on capital and labor occupy a large space in the 
Encyclical. Here are dealt with the unjust claims of capital, the 
unjust claims of labor, the principle of just distribution, the uplifting 
of the proletariat, a just wage, wage contracts, the individual and 
social character of labor, reconstruction of the social order, harmony 
between ranks in society, and restoration of the true guiding prin- 
ciple of economics. 

The third and last chapter of the Encyclical deals with excesses 
that have come through free competition and the building up of 
a capitalist economic system of which the Holy Father writes: 

“It is patent that in our days not alone is wealth accumulated, but 
immense power and despotic economic domination are concentrated 
in the hands of a few, and that these few are frequently not the 
owners but only the trustees and directors of invested funds, who 
administer them at their good pleasure. This power becomes par- 
ticularly irresistible when exercised by those who, because they hold 
and control money, are able also to govern credit and determine 
its allotment, for that reason supplying, so to speak, the life-blood 
to the entire economic body, and grasping, as it were, in their hands 
the very soul of production, so that no one dare breathe against 
their will. 

“Free competition and, still more, economic domination must be 
kept within just and definite limits, and must be brought under 
the effective control of the public authority in matters pertaining to 
this latter’s competence. The public institutions of the nations must 
be such as to make the whole of human society conform to the 
common good, that is, to the standard of social justice. If this be 
done, the economic system—that most important branch of social 
life—will necessarily be restored to sanity and right order.” 

Then the Supreme Pontiff speaks of the efforts which have been 
made by the people to free themselves from the economic domination 
of the capitalists. Socialism in the extreme form of communism 
is severely condemned by the Holy Father as violating the funda- 
mental rights of individuals given them by God. Even the more 
mitigated forms of socialism are contrary to Christian principles. 
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“Whether socialism be considered as a doctrine, or as an historical 
fact, or as a movement, if it really remains socialism, it connot be 
brought into harmony with the dogmas of the Catholic Church, 
even after it has yielded to truth and justice in the points we have 
mentioned, the reason being that it conceives human society in a 
way utterly alien to Christian truth.” 

The remedies suggested against the social and economic evils 
are that economic life must be inspired by Christian principles, and 
the law of charity must operate. ‘The first and immediate apostles 
of the workingmen must themselves be workingmen, while the 
apostles of the industrial and commercial world should themselves 
be employers and merchants.” The Holy Father asks the bishops 
and priests to help organizing labor and bringing about proper 
relations between employers and employees in a true Christian spirit. 
There should be intimate union and harmony between all good 
men (Encyclical of Pope Pius XI, May 15, 1931). 


THe Hoty FATHER DEFENDS THE ORGANIZATION OF THE 
CATHOLIC ACTION IN ITALY 


It seems that Hon. Giuriati had attacked the Catholic Action in a 
speech at Milan, and the Holy Father writes to the Cardinal Arch- 
bishop of Milan that the attack on that organization is in fact an 
attack on himself and on the Catholic Hierarchy. The Supreme 
Pontiff points out that the Catholic Action is approved by Article 43 
of the Concordat. Besides, the said organization is merely an 
organization of Catholic lay persons for the betterment of Catholic 
life and has nothing to do with the political affairs of Italy. The 
Holy Father declares that he has not once but on every occasion 
urged the Catholic Action to refrain from political activities and 
work solely for the religious purposes of the society. The Catholic 
Action has heeded the warning to refrain from politics, and, if there 
have been some exceptions (which have been mostly unintentional), 
he has not hesitated to disapprove and correct the organization. He 
therefore maintains that it is most unjust to generalize from a few 
mistakes the society has made and to call it a political party. If it is 
objected that from this Catholic organization difficulties will arise 
between the Italian Government and the Church, it should be re- 
membered that the spiritual affairs of the Catholic people belong by 
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God’s commission to the Church, not to the State and Fascist party. 
The Church and the State can work hand in hand, and there need 
be no conflict between them if each is willing to let the other work 
in its own sphere. The State will not be disrupted by the Catholic 
organization, which will rather work for the better observance of 
law and order and the welfare of the people. 

The Fascist Government need not complain of the Catholic Ac- 
tion, for the members of that same Government have always pro- 
tested that they want to be Catholics. If so, they should be Catho- 
lics in fact, not merely in name, and should not say and do things 
which sadden the heart of the Church and of the Pope. The Church 
is certainly as solicitous for the true welfare of Italy as the State 
(Letter of Pope Pius XI, April 26, 1931; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXIII, 


145). 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS RECEIVES 
CHARGE OF THE MISSION OF WucHOWw, CHINA 


The Vicariate Apostolic of Nanning, China, is to be divided and 
the new independent mission of Wuchow to be created. The new 
mission is entrusted to the American Society for Foreign Missions 
(Letter Apostolic, June 30, 1930; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXIII, 152). 


SOCIETY OF THE CATHOLIC UNION 


The Holy See has approved the Society called the Catholic Union, 
whose purpose is to enroll members who will take a special interest 
in the promotion of vocations for the priesthood among Orientals 
and to help and assist seminaries for the various Oriental Rites. 
The Society is to be under the supervision and direction of the 
Sacred Congregation for the Oriental Church (Decree of the Sacred 
Congregation for the Oriental Church, January 6, 1931; Acta Ap. 
Sedis, XXIII, 162). 


INDULGENCES OF THE WAY OF THE CROSS FOR THE SICK 


For the benefit of persons who cannot visit a church to make the 
Way of the Cross the concession had been made that by holding in 
their hands a crucifix blessed with the Indulgences of the Stations 
and saying twenty Our Fathers, Hail Marys and Glory, they may 
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gain all the Indulgences attached to the devotion. Now the Holy 
Father grants sick persons who are too weak to say the twenty Our 
Fathers, etc., the favor of gaining the Indulgences of the Stations 
by devoutly looking at the crucifix blessed with the Indulgences of 
the Stations (which a priest or any other person may hold before 
them) and saying some short aspiration or prayer in memory of 
the Passion and Death of Christ (Sacred Penitentiary, March 25, 
1931; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXIII, 167). 


PoONTIFICAL APPOINTMENTS 


Among the appointments recorded in the Acta Apostolice Sedis 
of May 4, 1931, there are the following: 

The Right Rev. Charles Alter, D.D., has been appointed Bishop 
of Toledo; the Right Rev. Urban J. Vehr, D.D., has been appointed 
Bishop of Denver. 

Right Rev. Fileas S. Garand (Diocese of Ogdensburg) has been 
made Prothonotary Apostolic. The following have been made Do- 
mestic Prelates to His Holiness: the Right Rev. Msgri. Louis A. 
Verhagen (Diocese of Spokane), Michael Curran (Archdiocese of 
Dublin), Richard F. Pierce, Cornelius Crowley and James J. Lacey 
(Diocese of Ogdensburg). 

Mr. George H. Paskert (Diocese of Cleveland) has been made 
Knight Commander of the Order of St. Gregory the Great; Messrs. 
Herbert S. Dean (Archdiocese of Westminster) and Narcisius 
Cloutier (Archdiocese of Quebec) have been made Knights of St. 
Gregory the Great. 


STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 


4 Bag DES. 
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Gomiletic Part 


Sermon Material for the Month of Angust 


TENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


The Art of Praying 
By Cuar.es C. MILtTNer, C.S.C. 


“Two men went up into the temple to pray” (Luke, xviii. 9). 


SYNOPSIS: I The essential ends of prayer: 
(a) to adore God; 


(b) to return thanks to Him; 
(c) to beg pardon for sin; 
(d) to ask for necessary graces. 
II The Pharisee did none of these things. 
III The humility of the Publican made his prayer more acceptable. 


It was, as you know, Our Lord’s custom to teach His divine doc- 
trine by means of parables or concrete examples which, being under- 
stood, opened the minds of His hearers to some essential spiritual 
truth that they could not otherwise easily have grasped. The subject 
of prayer was repeatedly treated in this way, and that very fact 
shows us how indispensable He considered it that we should realize 
both the necessity of prayer and the importance of knowing how to 
pray well. When the Apostles said to Him: “Lord, teach us to 
pray,” He replied by reciting to them the Our Father or Lord’s 
Prayer. On other occasions He took great pains to teach them how 
to pray. This parable of the Pharisee and the Publican is only one 
of three that He employed for that purpose. He wished, it seems, 
to make unmistakably clear what are the necessary dispositions in 
one whose prayer would be acceptable to Him. 


THE ENDs OF PRAYER 


Prayer is a duty imposed upon us by the very first commandment 
of God. From Him we come, from Him we receive all that we 
are. He is our Ruler, our King. His will is our supreme law. 
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He is our Redeemer, by whom we have been not only rescued from 
eternal misery, but provided also with the means of obtaining eternal 
happiness. He is our Judge, before whom we must at last, each 
in his turn, all appear, and from whom we shall each receive a final, 
just and irrevocable judgment which will determine our lot in the 
life to come. He is our Heavenly Father who loves us with a love 
that is as infinitely tender as it is infinitely intense. 

There is only one reason for repeating here these truths which 
we so well know and believe; and that is that in the preoccupations 
of daily life, amidst the bewildering number of temporal and external 
things that distract our attention, we are liable to pass judgment 
upon things, even on such an important thing as prayer, without 
adverting to the fact that we cannot judge of anything rightly with- 
out taking them into consideration. But with these truths in mind, 
there is no one who will not at once realize that prayer must include 
adoration of the Most High God, the recognition of his own little- 
ness in the presence of His supreme majesty, the testification of 
his homage and reverence and respect for His sacred person and 
adorable name. There is no one so insensible to liberality as not 
to realize that to God, by whom he has been made the object of 
boundless generosity, he owes a debt of gratitude which, even by 
a whole lifetime of thanksgiving, he can never adequately satisfy. 
And sin? In many ways we all offend. And though the gravity of 
our offenses is measured by the infinite holiness and justice of God 
whom we offend, yet mercy too dwells in His heart. He knows 
our weakness; He has compassion on our misery. He has declared 
that a contrite and humble heart He will not despise. How, then, 
in the light of these facts can we come before Him without apology 
for our faults, without sincere and heartfelt sorrow for our sins, 
without a plea for pardon on our lips? The realization of our 
misery and of the need of His assistance will surely remind us that 
all other men are equally as dependent as we ourselves. If one but 
pauses for a moment’s serious reflection on the actual relations in 
which one stands to God, one will recognize that, when a man comes 
to pray, the only proper attitude is that of the respectful beggar 
seeking an alms or the unhesitating confidence of a child seeking a 
favor at his father’s knee. 
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THE PRAYER OF THE PHARISEE 


Now, if we contrast all this with the prayer of the Pharisee, we 
can easily see his faults, and perhaps in them too some of our own. 
He goes into the temple to pray, and in that at least he does well. 
The house of God is primarily a house of prayer. But there is 
nothing reverent in his attitude. He stands erect and, instead of 
adoring God, he begins to recite a list of his virtues and good works. 
He dares at that moment to sit in judgment upon the poor publican 
who went in with him. He forgets that in the sight of God even 
the best of men is as nothing, and that whatever virtue he may have 
is the free gift of Divine Providence. He takes credit to himself 
for his fasting and his almsgiving, and he encroaches upon a divine 
prerogative by presuming to pass judgment upon his neighbor. His 
prayer proceeds from self-complacency and personal pride, and there- 
fore, far from being an act of adoration, it is veritable mockery. 

Are there no Pharisees in contemporary life? Perhaps none who 
stand before the sanctuary and openly boast of their virtues and 
their good works. But are there not many that come into the house 
of God to pray who in their own hearts have exalted themselves 
above their neighbor, compared themselves with him and judged 
him to be of inferior virtue, and, even while proclaiming their love 
of God, nourish enmity or even hatred towards others? And since 
God sees into the very hiddenmost recesses of the souls of men, 
how can their prayers be more acceptable to Him than that of the 
Pharisee in the Temple? Since He has declared that anyone who 
says that he loves God and hates his neighbor is deceiving himself, 
how can such a man’s prayer please God? How can he come away 
from it justified in His sight? Virtues we may possess, and many 
good works to our credit, but in the words of St. Paul: “What hast 
thou that thou hast not received? And if thou hast received, why 
dost thou glory as if thou hadst not received? (I Cor., iv, 7). It 
is not for us to glorify ourselves either for what we are or may 
possess. It is ours to adore the infinitely good God who has 
bestowed upon us His graces, and to return thanks daily for His 
bounty. 


THE DEFECT OF PRIDE 


Another defect in the Pharisee’s prayer was his complete failure 
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to take into account his own needs, to realize his own spiritual 
poverty and dependence. A student who enters a class with the 
conviction that he already knows enough about the subject to be 
taught, cannot be taught anything more about it. He has no sense 
of need for instruction, and therefore closes his mind to every effort 
to enlighten him. So it is also with a man who approaches the 
hour of prayer without any sense of sin, without a vivid con- 
sciousness of his own sinfulness in God’s sight. Like the Pharisee, 
he will allow his mind to dwell upon the good that he has done, 
upon the evil that he has avoided, and not upon his actual imper- 
fections and vices. Accordingly, instead of any feeling of unworthi- 
ness in the divine presence, any realization of having offended God, 
any sentiments of compunction and sorrow, any need for mercy and 
pardon, there will be nothing in his mind but a spurious complacency 
in his own goodness and a vain sense of superiority over other men. 
His mind will be closed to what he most needs to know, the clear 
perception of his need for the divine forgiveness and the divine 
assistance. His prayer will be void of every essential condition— 
of charity, of humility, of sorrow, of filial confidence. It may even, 
as the Psalmist says, be turned into sin. 


HuMBLE PRAYER 


God resists the proud, those who have and display an exaggerated 
opinion of themselves and presume to pass judgment upon others. 
On the other hand, He loves the meek and humble of heart and 
comes quickly to their assistance. This is why He assures us in 
the person of His Son that he that exalteth himself, even in prayer, 
shall be humbled, while he that humbleth himself, especially in 
prayer, shall be exalted, shall rise from his knees comforted, con- 
soled, and justified. 

Prayer is a kind of spiritual act, an act by which man is priv- 
ileged to address Almighty God. It is, therefore, in that sense at 
once the most solemn and the most sacred duty of man as man. 
It is before all else an elevation of the mind and the heart to God. 
A mind thus truly lifted to the divine presence cannot but be 
overwhelmed with a sense of awe and sentiments of deepest rever- 
ence and holy fear. It cannot but be penetrated with the truth that 
before the divine majesty human frailty is as nothing. That is its 
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perception of the truth, and from this truth flows humility, and 
from humility charity, and from charity sorrow and resolution of 
amendment, and that confidence which, remembering the divine 
mercy, pours itself out in endless petitions for its own needs and 
the needs of those whom it loves. 


ELEVENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
The Ceremonies of Baptism 
By LamsBert NOLLE, O.S.B. 


“He put His fingers into his ears, and spitting He touched his tongue; and 
looking up to heaven He groaned and said to him: “Ephpheta, that is, be thou 
opened” (Mark, vii. 33-34). 


SYNOPSIS: The ceremonies of touching the ears, nose and tongue before 
Baptism signify the effects of this Sacrament. 

Introduction: In using ceremonies the Church imitates her Founder 
and acts on His principles. 

I. The touching of the ears signifies the gifts of: (a) faith; 
(b) obedience. 

II. The touching of the nose signifies the gifts of: (a) hope in 
Our Lord’s sacrifice; (b) appreciation of and the zeal for 
virtue. 

III. The touching of the tongue with salt signifies the gifts of: 

(a)wisdom and charity; (b) praise of God. 

Conclusion: Prayers of praise especially at the Little Elevation of 

the Mass. 


In working miracles Our Blessed Lord sometimes used cere- 
monies, not because they were necessary, but because He judged 
them to be useful. St. Thomas finds three reasons for the use of 
these ceremonies by Our Lord: (1) because they roused and main- 
tained the attention of the spectators; (2) they reminded the people 
that He came to save not only the soul but also the body; (3) to 
teach invisible truths by means of visible things. 


Following the example of her Divine Founder and acting on His 
principles, the Church uses the very ceremonies mentioned in the 
Gospel today. She orders the priest before baptizing to touch the 
tongue of the candidate with salt, and his ears and nose with spittle, 
and at the latter ceremony the priest is to say: “Ephpheta, that is, 
be thou opened to the odor of sweetness.” 

The Church prescribes these ceremonies for the very reasons for 
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which Our Lord used them. First, she wants the people who are 
present to be attentive, and to realize that baptism is a great and 
wonderful Sacrament, a miraculous resurrection from the death of 
sin. Secondly, she wishes to impress us with the truth that a 
body touched with the consecrated water of baptism is meant to 
rise in glory at the last day. Thirdly, through these ceremonies 
she wants to make us understand the wonderful and manifold effects 
which holy baptism has upon the soul. It will be useful for us 
to consider in detail what are the effects signified by the touching 
of the ears, the nose, and the tongue. 


THE TOUCHING OF THE EARS 


The touching of the ears and the accompanying word, “Ephpheta,” 
signify faith and obedience. St. Paul tells us (Rom., x. 17) that 
faith comes by hearing. But before God bestows on man the gift of 
faith, his soul is deaf to God’s revelation and unable to perceive the 
supernatural truths of God. Now, faith was given to us in baptism 
by the Holy Ghost, when we were born again of the water and 
the Holy Ghost. Therefore later on, as soon as we were told of 
the good God, we were able to believe because baptism had cured the 
deafness of our souls. 

This ceremony signifies also obedience. Besides the gift of faith 
we have in baptism also received the gift of obedience. To hear 
the word of God is of no use unless we obey it promptly. Now, 
when we are made God’s children in baptism, we also receive 
strength to obey promptly as soon as we hear His will manifested 
to us. Our Heavenly Father expects this prompt obedience from 
us, and as He has opened our spiritual ears in holy baptism we have 
no excuse for our slow or imperfect obedience. 


THE TOUCHING OF THE NOSE 


Touching the nose of the catechumen, the priest continues: “Be 
thou opened to the odor of sweetness.” It may seem curious that, 
when the odor of sweetness is mentioned in Holy Scripture, it has 
always reference to a sacrifice. The words occur at the sacrifice 
of Noe (Gen., xxvii. 27), at that of incense in the holy tabernacle 
(Lev., i. 17), and in our Mass at the offering of the chalice. Now, 
the sacrifices of the Old Testament were the most solemn expression 
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of hope in the future Messiah, that He was going to reconcile us 
to God and save us from sin and hell. Thus, baptism opens, as it 
were, our soul that it may be guided and attracted by God’s goodness 
and sweetness, and be encouraged thereby to put its whole trust 
in His power and His promises. 

Good odor in the language of Holy Scripture sometimes stands 
for virtue. “We are the good odor of Christ,” says St. Paul of the 
first Christians (II Cor., ii. 15) ; and we speak of people who have 
died in the odor of sanctity. Therefore, the touching of the nose 
signifies also that baptism has put in our souls the capacity of 
appreciating the virtues of others and of imitating their good 
example, so that we too should become the good odor of Christ 
unto God. 


Tue TOUCHING OF THE TONGUE 


For the touching of the tongue the Church prescribes the use of 
salt, and the words “Receive the salt of wisdom.” The meaning 
of these words is perfectly clear. By coming into our hearts in 
baptism the Holy Ghost brings with Him all His gifts, even the 
highest—the gift of wisdom. 

Now, this gift can never be separated from charity. St. Paul 
assures us (Rom., v. 5) that this gift of charity is poured out 
into our hearts by the Holy Ghost, who is given to us; but He 
is given to us as soon as we are baptized. The combined gifts of 
wisdom and charity enable us to love God above all things and our 
neighbor as ourselves for God’s sake. 

It is not without significance that the salt, symbolizing wisdom, 
is put on our tongue. We are told that the dumb man, whose 
tongue was touched by our Blessed Lord, “spoke right.”” Wisdom 
enables us to speak rightly to and about our good God, who has 
given us so many wonderful gifts long before we knew of them, 
gifts which we shall never fully appreciate. 

Let us therefore use our opportunities to praise the Blessed 
Trinity—the Father who in baptism made us His children, the 
Son who made us His brothers, the Holy Ghost who has filled our 
souls with numerous and precious gifts. The Glory be to the 
Father, the Gloria and the Sanctus at Mass and the “Te Deum” 
give us opportunities for the praise of the Three Divine Persons. But 
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the best means for praising God is the Mass itself. All our praise 
is imperfect and insufficient; but in the holy Mass, through Christ 
and with Christ and in Christ, we are able perfectly and fully to 
worship and glorify the Blessed Trinity. We are assured of this 
by the Church, who, after the Consecration and before the Pater 
Noster, makes the priest raise the consecrated Host and then the 
chalice, saying: “Through Him and with Him and in Him is to 
Thee, O God the Father, in the unity of the Holy Ghost, all honor 
and glory world without end. Amen.” 


TWELFTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
Who Is My Neighbor? 
By A. E. Mutzany, O.S.B. 


“Which of these three was neighbor to him that fell among the robbers?” 
(Luke, x. 36). 


SYNOPSIS: (1) The parable in today’s Gospel. 
(2) Why every man is our neighbor. 
(3) The poor are the special friends of Christ. 
(4) Christ identifies Himself with the poor. 


The parable in today’s Gospel tells us that, first of all, a certain 
priest passed along the same road, and having seen the wounded 
man went on his way. Likewise a levite came and passed him 
by. One may suppose they argued to themselves that it was none 
of their business, and so did not trouble further about the matter. 
But a Samaritan who was making the same journey saw the poor 
man, and was moved to pity for him, dressed his wounds, and bore 
him to an inn, and had him cared for at his own expense. Then 
Our Lord asked this question: “Which of the three was neighbor 
to him who fell among the robbers?” And the lawyer said: “He 
who had mercy upon him.”” To which Our Lord replied: “Go thou 
and do likewise.” 


The answer was, of course, evident; but are we also not inclined 
to regard as our neighbors just those who are friendly to us, or 
perhaps those who are on speaking terms with us? With regard 
to the rest of mankind, are we not inclined to act as did the priest 
and the Levite, saying within ourselves: “It’s no business of ours’? 
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This is the mistake Our Lord corrects in today’s Gospel. He plainly 
indicates to us that every man is our neighbor. 


Wuy Every MAN Is Our NEIGHBOR 


“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.”” This is the second 
commandment, and is classed by Our Lord as one of the most 
important of all precepts. Therefore, it behooves us seriously to 
know and to understand who our neighbor is. 

God made every man; God the Son died for every man; therefore, 
every soul is dear to Him, because He made it, and because His 
own well-beloved Son redeemed it on the Cross of Calvary. Every 
soul is precious in God’s sight. God loves every soul, even the 
soul of the lowest and most unfortunate of men. Now, since all 
men are dear to God, they should be dear to us also. If we 
neglect them, we are neglecting the friends of God; if we despise 
and condemn them, if we offend them, if we speak ill of them or 
do them an injury, if we oppress them or grind them down, if 
we shun and avoid them, if we refuse them help, if we spurn them, 


then we are doing all these things to the dear friends of God, and 
to those whom His Son redeemed with His own most precious 


blood. 


Our SpectAL Duty TowarpDs THE Poor 


We shall find poverty and misery, foolishness and sin, wherever 
we may go; but never should we despise the poor, never despise the 
sinner. No matter how low a man may have sunk in the social 
scale, no matter how far he may have strayed from the command- 
ments of God, still as long as he lives there is hope, for the grace 
of God is ever at hand to save him. The Son of God does not cast 
him off. Nay, it was to save sinners that He came into this world. 
Did He not tell us that He would leave the ninety-nine just that 
He might seek for the one that was lost. It was for this that He 
left His heavenly kingdom, that He was born into this world, that 
He suffered, that He died. Therefore, my dear brethren, it is our 
duty to be kind and charitable to those who are dear to Jesus Christ. 

The poor we have always with us. Poverty and its attendant 
trials, want and destitution, are no disgrace. Those who are blessed 
with this world’s goods have here a glorious opportunity of laying 
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up for themselves treasures in heaven. Treat the poor as the special 
friends of Christ. Treat them as Our Lord Himself would treat 
them. Your wealth and riches you will lose at death; but the 
golden treasures you amass by your generosity to the poor will live 
for ever. 

Remember Our Blessed Lord’s words: “As often as you did 
this to one of these, you did it also to Me.” And He has also 
told us that, if we give even a cup of cold water in His name, He 
will reward us. He will reward you for your charity with His 
own most precious gifts. He will reward you with gifts far sur- 
passing all the wealth and splendor of this world. Look upon the 
poor, then, as your special care. Do not be indifferent to their 
wants. Take a greater interest in them for they are specially dear 
to Jesus Christ. Have pity on them. You who have abundance 
can never understand the hardship of poverty—of those who possess 
scarcely the bare necessities of life. They must eat of the meanest 
fare, and eat sparingly; they are never sure of their next meal, and 
often face starvation; they must live in miserable wretched hovels 
and labor in the often foul and poisonous air of factory or work- 
shop. Their pleasures are few, for they cannot afford to spend 
their scanty funds on pleasure. Of comforts they have none. 


CuRISsT IDENTIFIES HIMSELF WITH THE Poor 


These are our neighbors. These are the people to whom we should 
show brotherly love and charity. Help them as you would help 
Our Blessed Lord Himself. At the Last Judgment, Our Lord will 
say to the charitable: “When I was hungry, you gave Me to eat; 
when I was thirsty, you gave Me to drink.’”’ And the just, astonished, 
will reply: ‘Lord, when did we see Thee hungry and gave Thee 
to eat, or thirsty and gave Thee to drink?” And Our Lord will 
answer: “As often as you did it to one of these, you did it to Me.” 
Now, my dear brethren, Our Blessed Lord meant what He said, 
namely, that when you give to the poor, if you give in His name 
or for His sake, you are giving to Him. Would you refuse to 


help or assist your loving Saviour in His need? No! the very 
thought is repugnant to you; then do not refuse to assist His poor. 
You can do so much to lighten their burden. You can do so much 
to dispel the darkness from their lives. You can make the sun 
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of happiness break through the black clouds of sorrow. You can 
bring joy to those in sadness. You can give strength to the weak 
and infirm. You can lift the heavy burden of anxiety from the 
shoulders of those who are bowed down by poverty. God has given 
you this power that you may use it with benefit to your fellow- 
men and to yourselves. “If thou wouldst be perfect,” Our Lord 
says “go, sell all thou hast and give to the poor.” But if you cannot 
give all you have, you can and ought to give something. What 
great joy you can bring to others by your charity, and what immense 
wealth you can at the same time lay up for yourselves in heaven! 


THIRTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
Ignoring God 
By Huecu F. Buiunt, LL.D. 


“And where are the nine?” (Luke, xvit. 17). 


SYNOPSIS: The ingratitude of the nine; what they missed as the result of 
that ingratitude. 


(a) The results of that ingratitude in Catholics. 
(b) The possibility of losing out by ingratitude. 
(c) Our need of gratitude, especially in regard to Penance. 


Shakespeare is strong in his delineation of the crime of ingrati- 
tude. King Lear, who moves us to tears, stands forth as the 
tragedy of a father pursued by the ingratitude of his children. You 
all know that story. Yet, offhand, if you were at this moment 
asked to tell me the most striking story of ingratitude you have 
ever heard, I am sure you would at once refer to the one I have 
just read to you—a story, remember, of historical fact and not a 
mere parable. A leper to be cured, and not to show any thank- 
fulness for it! It seems incredible. Yet, Christ assures us that 
nine out of ten such men did not think it worth while to return and 
thank Him. In all the world there never was such meanness. 

In the time of Our Lord, and for centuries before that, the 
poor leper was as a creature accursed. What an affliction was his! 
It was actually a living death. He was nothing but a corpse, with 
only the remnants of life still clinging to him. His fingers were 
dropping away; his hands, his eyes, his nose, all his members 
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indeed, were filled with corruption. He was the most pitiable thing 
imaginable. So, when the Prophet Isaias visioned the afflicted 
Messias, he could find no more fitting description to apply to him 
than to liken him to a leper. Suffering of body with no one to 
alleviate it; suffering of soul with no one to sympathize. There 
were no hospitals to care for the lepers, for the hospital only came 
with the charity of Christianity. There was no Father Damien, 
no Brother Dutton, no Sisters of Charity, to make these sufferers 
know that they still were men. They were outcasts. Everybody 
was afraid of them. They were a menace to their fellow-men. 
Hence the severity with which they were treated. They were left 
to themselves—to live or die, no one cared. Charles Warren Stod- 
dard, who wrote so sympathetically of the “Lepers of Molokai,” 
quotes an Eastern traveler, who describes two lepers sowing peas 
in the field. ‘The one had no hands, the other had no feet, these 
members being wasted away by disease. The one who wanted hands 
was carrying the other, who wanted feet, on his back; and he again 
carried in his hands a bag of seed, and dropped a pea every now 
and then, which the other pressed into the ground with his foot.” 
What a tragic, hopeless picture! 


THe TEN LEPERS 


Now imagine one such man, ready to die, dying by inches. What 
would he not give to be cured? And then some one tells him that 
there is a Man who has a cure for the disease. He goes to that 
great Doctor, and is cured immediately. Of course, you say, he 
would be eternally grateful to that Doctor. He feels the warm 
blood surging through his body, sees his corrupt flesh pink and 
fresh as a baby’s and knows the miracle of new life. Why, of course 
he would be grateful! 

But Our Lord tells a different story. These lepers came to Him, 
and begged for mercy. He sent them on their way, healing them 
as they went along. But what did they do? Were they grateful? 
Perhaps they were in a way. But they did not think it worth 
while to go back and say a word of thanks to Him. Perhaps they 
did not even give Him the credit for the cure. Perhaps they said: 
“Why, we did not have leprosy, after all. Why should we bother 
about going back to Him?” All that concerned them was that 
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they were well again. They had their health and strength, and they 
ignored the God who had given it to them. 

But this is the point I want to make. They were cured, it is 
true. They were cured physically. But what of their spiritual state? 
They did not go back to the Lord, and as the result what a loss was 
theirs! The poor outlawed Samaritan who returned to give thanks 
to Jesus was, for his thankful heart, rewarded with the gift of faith. 
Suppose that they too had gone back. They too would have received 
the gift of faith; they would have become followers of the Lord— 
perhaps martyrs, great saints. All that they received was but the 
extension of a few years of life. Soon they too had to die, and very 
likely they died without ever finding the gift of faith. Their hearts 
were material and they received but a passing material reward. 


WE Can APPLY THE LESSON TO OURSELVES 


He who runs may read. It is easy to apply the lesson to our- 
selves. The meanest sin is ingratitude, and so much hangs on it. 
How eager we are to come to God when we are afflicted! Here is 
a man who wants a favor. He prays, lights vigil lights, makes 
novenas, has Masses said. He thinks of nothing else. He must 
get that favor. Sometimes for months, even for years, he will 
pray for it. God grants him the favor, and then the recipient forgets 
immediately. He somehow gets to think that the prayer was 
answered because of his perseverance, and from that he goes on to 
think that it was his due. “J have succeeded,” he says. I—always I. 
“God has answered my prayer. I got what I asked”—not, God 
was good to me. Does he spend as long in thanking as in begging? 
Does he make as many novenas? Hear as many Masses? No. 
He gives a mere gesture of thanks and then goes his way, ignoring 
God entirely until the next time he needs something else. And 
God, who was eager to receive that man, who was waiting for the 
opportunity to shower graces upon him, has to forego it because 
the man does not come near Him. He has gained a material favor, 
but he has lost a spiritual kingdom. Indeed, he has lost more 
than he has gained, for he has offended God, since, as St. Bernard 
says, “of all things ingratitude is most displeasing to God. It is 
like a hot wind that dries up the fountains of mercy and the 
streams of grace.” 
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We ArE IN DANGER OF LosING ALL By INGRATITUDE 


We do not need to be cured of leprosy or some other great phy- 
sical affliction to have reason to be grateful to God. All that we 
have, we owe to Him. The very air we breathe, the food we eat, 
the water we drink, the clothes we wear, everything that keeps the 
life in us, comes to us by the goodness of God. He did not need 
to create us; yet, He did create us. ‘What have we,” asks St. Paul, 
“that we have not received? And if we have received it why glory 
in it as if we had not received it?” In other words, why glory in 
it as if it were due to our own efforts? 

And yet, great as all these material benefits are, and all owed to 
God, how small they are compared with the spiritual graces, the 
supernatural life that He promises us! There is the danger just 
there that we are apt to measure our blessings by material standards. 
A Catholic may be grateful to God for his material prosperity, but 
he may never think of being grateful for his spiritual blessings. He 
sees things only through the eyes of the world. He glories in his 
sound body, and his sick soul causes him no worry whatsoever. And 
all this because he does not appreciate at their true value the graces 
which God showers upon his soul. 


We SHOULD BE GRATEFUL FOR SPIRITUAL THINGS 


Now, we may illustrate this want of true gratitude by the attitude 
of some Catholics to the Sacrament of Penance. And this has 
special reference to the Gospel of today. Leprosy is a figure of the 
soul in the state of sin. Sin is immeasurably worse. It kills not 
the body but the soul. But here is a Catholic who goes to Con- 
fession. “I’m glad that’s over.” That is his attitude. He hardly 
Says a prayer of thanks at the foot of the altar. He postpones his 
penance, perhaps rebels against it. He does not go back to God 
in gratitude for having made his soul clean. Somehow he seems 
to take it as his due that he has been restored to life, and he simply 
ignores God. What a misfortune for a man to ignore God! Some- 
times we wonder at the attitude of renegade Catholics. We see 
them even become persecutors of the Church, we see them hating the 
Church, hating God. Why? I think that it all started with their 
lack of gratitude. They took the faith as a matter of course; 
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they trifled with it as a thing of little value, certainly not as some- 
thing to thank God for every moment of their lives. They tried to 
get along without God, ignored Him. Ignoring Him, they ceased 
to love Him. There is a real danger for every Catholic in taking 
things for granted. And in the end they may be found with the 
heedless ungrateful nine, and not with the poor Samaritan who 
found God in a prayer of thanks. 


FOURTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
One Is Your Master, Christ 
By GERALD J. Finan, A.M., S.T.B. 


“No man can serve two masters” (Matt., vi. 24). 


SYNOPSIS: I. Perpetual conflict between the material and the spiritual all 
through history. 
II. Man’s nature and destiny demand that he serve the interests 
of the spirit. 
III. This means struggle against his passions and against the world. 
They cannot satisfy. 


IV. Alternative is the love and service of Christ. He is our Master. 
V. The test of our devotedness to our one Master. 

In the Gospel of this morning, Our Blessed Lord teaches us that 
an inordinate love of riches or an engrossing solicitude for temporal 
possessions is a great obstacle to the salvation of our immortal 
souls. In this passage, taken from the Sermon on the Mount, is 
contained the fundamental principle and substance of all Christian 
morality. It takes us back to the very reason of our existence and 
shows us the exalted destiny that has been set for us. We learned 
on the first page of our Catechism that we were made for eternal 
companionship with God. If we miss that, we fail utterly, no 
matter how much we may have amassed or enjoyed of the world’s 
goods and pleasures. 

That these goods and pleasures of the world do have a powerful 
appeal for us is but the testimony of experience. It has been so 
through all history. The perpetual conflict between the spiritual 
and the material which finds expression through the ages in the 
clash of Church and State, the struggle of the Church to maintain 
the interests of religion and of God against the usurpations of 
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covetous and irreligious rulers, is the same conflict that is being 
fought in the fields of education and social science between the 
forces of this world and the forces of the spiritual. It is the same 
incessant conflict in each of us, the same battle with that “other 
law” that St. Paul speaks of so zarnestly and so personally, and to 
which so many succumb because they try to serve God and Mammon, 
seeking to taste and enjoy the unlawful pleasures of the world while 
they try to love and serve God. 


MAn’s NATURE AND DESTINY 


But, because of our nature—for we have been made a “little 
less than the angels’”—and because of the destiny that is ours, we 
must serve the interests of the spirit. Our one concern in life must 
ever be the honor of God and labor for our own soul’s welfare. 
This means a warfare; it means suffering, sacrifice, disappointment ; 
it means self-denial; it means that we must be planted together with 
Christ in the likeness of His death if we are to be with Him in 
the likeness of His Resurrection; it means a constant struggle to 
subdue ourselves, the passions and inordinate stirrings of our affec- 
tions, always seeking those things that are above and despising 
the things of this world. 

“No man can serve two masters.” He cannot be a follower of 
Aphrodite and a child of Mary. He cannot place his affection in 
money, and yet pretend to a friendship with Him who said: 
“Blessed are the poor.” Whether it be the demon of impurity or 
gold or any of the other passions that seek mastery over the heart 
of man, the answer is the same: “You cannot serve God and 
Mammon.” And the man who thinks he can give allegiance to 
both is not far from the condition of the traitor Judas, who sold 
his religion and his God for this world, who sold his conscience 
to fill his purse. He is a man who plays a double part, who does 
not wish to break utterly with Christ nor forfeit the good opinion 
of his fellow-men, a man who with one hand takes money from 
the Pharisees and with the other clutches Christ to his breast. 
Only out of the crucible of bitter experience do many men realize 
the futility of this world’s goods. “Our hearts are made for Thee, 
O God, and they will not rest until they rest in Thee.” The lustful 
cravings of unbridled passion cannot satisfy us. We serve them 
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and they cheat us of any real pleasure, and out of the remorse born 
of their indulgence comes the bitter conviction that to serve Christ 
is to reign. 

The world plays us false. It cannot satisfy us. One is our 
Master, Christ. He is our best friend. The love and service of 
Him is the only way to peace here and happiness hereafter. 


SERVICE OF CHRIST DEMANDS LOVE AND SACRIFICE 


He demands our personal love and service. Our changeless 
Friend through the years of changing fortunes, our greatest Bene- 
factor, He must come first in our thoughts and affections. No 
passion, no human attachment can usurp the place in our love that 
He has bought at so great a price. Hard though it seems to have 
for Him, our Invisible Friend, the sincere true love that we 
have for those we see daily, yet we know that it shall not be infruit- 
ful, for He has told us: “Blessed are they that have not seen and have 
believed.” The claims that He made for our love all during His life 
have not been in vain, for all down through the course of history, if 
there has been one distinguishing trait that marked the followers of 
Jesus Christ, it has been their undying love and attachment for their 
Divine Master. Who can pass over the example of St. Peter in 
his deep love of repentance, or the stirring picture of St. Paul 
travelling over two continents and enduring all sorts of privations 
and dangers in his efforts to bring the heathen to the true faith, 
and all this out of love for that Master. That same love has 
worked itself out in a service that has sent missionaries to the 
farthest corners of the world, leaving all that was dear to them and 
suffering every kind of hardship for the sake of sharing the light 
of faith with some of the other sheep that Our Lord says must be 
brought in that there may be one fold and one Shepherd. This 
love for this Master has created not only missionaries but also 
martyrs from the time of St. Stephen till now, and will continue 
to create as long as there are souls to be gained for the kingdom of 
God. It was love for this Master that nerved St. Paul to endure 
the sword of Roman fury, that led an Ignatius to welcome the 
Pantheon as his goal, and has inspired thousands in far-off lands 
to bear the cross and the flames of heathen cruelty ever since. 

And all this was but in answer to the demands of a love for 
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us that stretched through all His mortal life and more. From the 
crib to the cross we were in His mind. For us He allowed Himself 
to be persecuted and condemned. For us He stood at the pillar 
while the Roman soldiers lashed His weakened frame with the 
stinging whips of torture and pressed upon His brow a mocking 
crown of thorns. For us He climbed Golgatha’s steeps and was 
lifted aloft on a cross of ignominy to pour out His blood to the 
last drop amid the taunts and jeers of an ungrateful people. For 
our sakes He is here in the tabernacle to feed our souls with His 
Body and Blood, to listen patiently to our troubles as well as our 
joys. To Him we can come with all our narrowness, fickleness, 
heartlessness, mistrust, selfishness, all our misery and woe, and He 
will welcome each painful avowal with the tenderest sympathy and 
take all we tell Him as a token of trust and shower His benediction 
in even greater abundance upon us. 


Curist Our MASTER 


This is the Master we must have. Him we must learn to love 
and serve. And what does that mean in daily life? It means that 
there must be a union of our will with His, a likeness between our 
thoughts and His, a bond that joins our heart to His. There 
must be no interest in life above the interests of Christ; we must 
have no purposes in life that are opposed to His purposes in our 
redemption. We must be so disposed and so determined that His 
cause shall be advanced that we can say with the great Apostle 
of the Gentiles: “Nothing shall separate me from the love of our 
Lord Jesus Christ.” You cannot serve God and Mammon. “One 
is your Master, Christ.”’ 

The most obvious test of our devotedness to that Master is that 
we do nothing to offend Him. We shall faithfully keep His com- 
mandments. “If you love Me, keep My commandments.” We 
shall have no part with sin, and then we shall try to imitate His 
virtues, His poverty of spirit, His meekness, His purity. We shall 
study Him, pondering over periods of His life from the manger 
at Bethlehem to the Cross on Calvary: the quiet steady gaze of 
the inward eye on Christ; the study of Him day after day under 
all circumstances and amid ever shifting scenes—and not of His 
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outward bearing, His words and actions only, but of the heart 
from which these spring. Thus it was that the Saints built up 
His image in their souls, a true living image which transformed 
them into a likeness of itself and became a tremendous power 
within them, drawing all things to Him who was to them all in all. 
“T am the Way, the Truth, and the Life.” It is for us to search 
out that Way, to know that Truth, so as to reach eternal Life 
with Him in Heaven. “One is your Master, Christ,’ and to serve 
Him is to reign. Amen. 

















Book Reviews 


THE ORIGIN OF RELIGION 


The professor of theology may at times be somewhat disturbed when 
he hears and reads of the discoveries made by ethnologists concerning 
the religion and morality of primitive peoples. He is informed that 
tribes of low culture are entirely without religion and morality, that 
the concepts of moral right or wrong have been laboriously discovered 
in the course of centuries, that religion is a product of slow evolution, 
and that in the earliest stages of culture there was the grossest idolatry 
and worship of animals. 


How much of this lurid picture is really true? We must admit that 
the religious concepts of some of the primitive peoples are decidedly 
crude when compared with those of more advanced races. But at the 
same time there may be a remarkably high stage of spiritual and re- 
ligious culture accompanying the most barren type of material culture. 
This is one of the well-established results of ethnologic research during 
the last quarter of a century. Numerous peoples such as the Pygmies, 
the aborigines of Australia, and those of Tierra del Fuego, have been 
intensively studied, not by men whom Dudley Kidd calls “swallow 
travellers,” but by serious scholars who spent laborious days in acquir- 
ing a knowledge of the languages and customs of these backward tribes. 
And the result of their researches is that the earlier opinions propagated 
by Spencer, Lubbock, Letourneau, and others concerning the abject 
moral conditions of primitive people can no longer be maintained. 

Fr. W. Schmidt, S.V.D., the well-known linguist, ethnologist, and 
student of comparative religion, has made splendid use of all these 
later researches in his latest work on the origin of religion. His larger 
book, “Ursprung der Gottesidee,” has made his name familiar to stu- 
dents of theology and religion the world over. But that is a tremendous- 
ly voluminous work from which the average student will be repelled. 
We all needed a more convenient volume, embodying the results of the 
latest study in the field of comparative religion. But we did not want 
them presented with the bias of a Tylor, Frazer, Lubbock, and van 
Gennep, but with scholarly precision and honesty. Though Father 
Schmidt’s views on the practical universality of primitive monotheism 
are not accepted by all scholars, he certainly has made out a strong case 
for the existence of a belief in one God among tribes which he calls 
“the ethnologically oldest.” These are the Pygmies of Africa and 
New Guinea, the aborigenes of Australia, the Veddas of Ceylon, the 


1The Origin and Growth of Religion, Facts ~nd Theories, by W. Schmidt, 
S.V.D., Professor of the University of Vienna, Translated from the Original 
German by H. J. Rose, Professor of Greek in the University of St. Andrews 
(Lincoln MacVeagh, The Dial Press, New York City, 1931). 
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Semangs of the Malay Archipelago, the tribes of Tierra del Fuego, and 
a few other scattered peoples living in the remoter regions. He has 
laid under contribution the works of practically all noteworthy writers 
on the science of religion in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, and 
gives a critical judgment of their theories. 

Parts IV and V of this scholarly work—in which he discusses effec- 
tively “The Supreme Sky-God in the Nineteenth and Twentieth Cen- 
turies” and “The Methodological Basis: Content of the Primitice Be- 
lief in High Gods”—are especially noteworthy. The wide array of 
data presented from many different areas makes this book acceptable 
not only to the student of theology, but also to those interested in eth- 
nology and comparative mythology. 

Our teachers of theology, students and seminarians will find this 
work of great advantage for supplying the lacune in the manuals of 
Catholic theology used in our theological schools. 

ALBERT Muntscu, S.J. 


MODERN EDUCATION 


The genuine progress made by educational theory in recent years is 
attributable primarily to two things: first, the knowledge accumulated 
by scientific psychology (which is not to be despised because of the 
extreme and bizarre theories often confused with it); second, the 
steadily increasing extension of training to all groups of citizens, which 
now means that the children of workingmen, as well as the offspring of 
the well-to-do, must be prepared for life and not merely taught how 
to read and write. Since education is one of the primary Catholic 
interests, there is every need that teachers who labor in the name of 
the Church should keep abreast of the latest developments. In Ger- 
many this obvious fact has led to the creation of admirable normal 
schools—termed “pedagogical academies”—and to the formation of a 
corps of specialists. One result is a new two-volume lexicon of con- 
temporary pedagogy, prepared under the auspices of the very well- 
known I/nstitut in Minster, Westphalia, Volume I of which is now 
available in the United States.1 One cannot too highly commend this 
work. Though it may in a measure reflect the views of a single institu- 
tion having points of view quite its own, the book is nevertheless based 
upon the self-sacrificing collaboration of scholars throughout Germany. 
There are also a number of contributors from other countries. Natu- 
rally enough, German interests receive by far the strongest emphasis, 
but hundreds of American Catholic educators will find in the book 
exactly the matter they have been looking for. 


1 Lexicon der Paidagogik der Gegenwart. Prepared, under the auspices of the 
Deutsches Institut fiir Wissenschaftliche Padagogik in Minster, by Dr. Josef 
Spieler (B. Herder Book Company, St. Louis, Mo.). 
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From the vast number of possible subjects the editors have selected 
the most important in four classifications: pedagogical terms, institu- 
tions, educational personalities, philosophic theories. As an example 
of the thoroughness with which the first are usually handled, one may 
take the article on “Denken” (Thinking) by Professor M. Honecker. 
After a definition, the author discusses first the philosophical implica- 
tions, then the pedagogical applications, and finally the especial charac- 
teristics of child thinking. I doubt whether this difficult topic has ever 
been handled more aptly in so brief a space. That the Lericon gives 
an almost complete account of educational institutions in all countries 
is one of its most valuable features. The treatment of Chinese educa- 
tion, for instance, is notable for data, for discussion, and for bibliog- 
raphy. Naturally, the dozens of articles on schools and forms of train- 
ing will be most welcome to anyone who seeks to acquire an impression 
of the tremendous diversity of the contemporary school systems. The 
scholarly but none the less always Catholic point of view is never more 
apparent, perhaps, than in the biographies. Here are personalities as 
divergent as Dewey and Diltagy, but the material anent any of them 
is very seldom a rehash, being almost invariably distinguished by 
sound individuality and objective discernment. Possibly the American 
reader will relish particularly the discussions of philosophic theory, 
since this has become so important in our country. As an example of 
how this is treated in the Lexicon, one may cite Professor Switalski’s 
discussion of conscious and subconscious activity. 

In short, this Lexicon has been built for hard use and will wear well. 
Even if not everything is of the highest quality, the work as a whole is 
an utterly admirable complement to existing educational encyclopedias. 
It has the distinct advantage of not being too cumbersome, too fulsome 
or too uneven in temper and distinction. The firm but always well- 
mannered Catholicism underlying the whole work lends it unity and 
savor. It should be placed on the reference shelf of every responsible 
educator who can read German, and it ought to be cited unflinchingly 


as another tribute to the vitality of Catholic education. 
Grorce N. SHUSTER. 


PSYCHOLOGY AND THEODICY 

The great intellectual battles of the present are being fought in the 
arena of psychology and natural theology. Every religious problem 
is referred to one of these sciences for ultimate decision. Theodicy pro- 
nounces on the nature of the ultimate reality of the cosmic scheme; 
psychology gives information concerning the nature of the human self. 
On the answers ofiered by these two sciences, then, it depends whether 
religion has objective or merely subjective validity. Thus, preoccupa- 
tion with these sciences is imperatively necessary. 
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Two useful texts dealing with the above-mentioned topics and re- 
stating them in modern terms have made their appearance. It is super- 
fluous to remark that such texts are timely, for in the battle for truth 
we always have to forge new weapons, or at least retemper the old ones. 


An elementary treatise on psychology such as we owe to the pen of 
Father Barrett is not out of place. Everybody now dabbles in psy- 
chology, which has become the most popular science of the day. A 
tremendous amount of misinformation on this subject is current among 
us, and some of it is exceedingly harmful, giving as it does false notions 
concerning the meaning of human life and in a very disastrous way 
influencing human conduct. The author furnishes an antidote to this 
widespread misinformation, and assists the reader in acquiring a right 
understanding of human nature and a clear insight into mental phe- 
nomena. He succeeds rather well in amalgamating the recent findings 
of modern research with the well-established results of Scholastic psy- 
chology. Devoid of technical phraseology, the text reads very pleas- 
antly. On this account it ought to find many readers, though in a col- 
lege manual stricter adherence to technical terminology and greater 
accuracy might be preferred. The review questions and examination 
tests constitute an attractive feature. The well-selected bibliography 
also will prove very acceptable. 

Father McCormick has produced a very readable and lucid text on 
an abstruse subject.2, However much our age may revolt against meta- 
physics, as long as we are rational beings we cannot get away from it. 
Pragmatism will never be able to satisfy the human mind. Man de- 
mands a rational justification of his ultimate ideas about the universe. 
Theodicy, therefore, will retain its place in the hierarchy of human 
studies until man ceases to ask questions of himself and of the world 
around him. The author’s work meets a need that never passes away 
and that is especially acute in our days. Though on the whole follow- 
ing traditional Scholastic lines, the book is in a good sense modern. 
It is happily free from the dryness that has come to be associated with 
manuals of this type. Full attention is given to the important prob- 
lems that arise out of pragmatism—agnosticism and evolutionism. The 
frequent references to St. Thomas and the well-chosen quotations from 
the classical writers on philosophy add both authority and freshness 
to the presentation of the matter. The book possesses great apologeti- 
cal value inasmuch as it establishes the preambles of faith, and these 
fundamental doctrines must be placed on a rational basis in our days 
and defended against attack. CuHarLes BRUERL, D.D. 


1 Elements of Psychology, by James Francis Barrett (The Bruce Publishing 
Company, Milwaukee, Wis.). 

7 Scholastic Metaphysics, Part II, Natural Theology, by John F. McCormick, 
S.J. (Loyola University Press, Chicago, IIl.). 








